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cA Good Many Years Ago, 


Horace Greeley said: 


“GO WEST, YOUNG MAN 


AND GROW UP 
WITH THE COUNTRY” 








THE COUNTRY IS CALIFORNIA 


S REMARK FREELY TRANSLATED INTO 
LATIN DERIVATIVES, IS: “COGITATE, 
INVESTIGATE, AGITATE, EMIGRATE.” 
THOUSANDS OF YOUNG MEN — AND YOUNG 
WOMEN—AND OTHERS—ARE COMING WEST TO 
ATTEND THE & *& S&F & se a 


Nallonal Educational Association 


MEETING 








Los Angeles 
July lith=-i4th 


THE TICKETS ARE GOOD RETURNING UNTIL 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1899. WHAT THEN IS A YOUNG 
MAN TO DO? GROW UP TO THE COUNTRY 


Add One Word to the Advice 


“COGITATE, INVESTIGATE, AGITATE, EMIGRATE, 
RADIATE.” THAT’S IT, RADIATE, 











Low Rates to all points in California from Los Angeles will be made 
arene Southern Pacific Company 
Any Agent or June ‘‘SUNSET”’ Will tell you all about it 
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PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


J.C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President................0.. 
E. O. MCCORMICK, Passenger Traffic Manager...... 
E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager.... 


pra inldtuia aia. Aieraiaib dtp win iase rasa acs ae Ne cavsiats SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


..SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Pe Pe ee Pe ee ee ee NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PACIFIC SYSTEM. 


T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent........... 


meialbiaidstsleialsidis ap eaie ors ealsanreeasldleoans SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent ........ 0.6... cece eee ene wees SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent........ccecsccsceceseeees SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


H. R. JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent... 
G. W. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent ... 


Ros Pchawadie Meeernadenk es cece nae SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
aralaidia tava ianeiatieiaare bie Midaraararelweiea osinals eitia Los ANGELES, CAL. 


Cc. H. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon. ............ce.ssececscccccccces PORTLAND, OR. 


ATLANTIC SYSTEM. 


©. W. BIEN, Travic Manager 6 iocisccccscicecs scvccceeceve 
Ss. F. B. MORSE, General Passenger Agent ........... 
F. S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent ..........+000. 


EEOC EC eR COL TCL. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Narsieninvene ene rer re ee 
SWEAWER CTS MUManee aces tmee anc aa seate NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
FO OT eT Te HOUSTON, TEX. 


AGENTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


aa, BELGIUM.—11 Rue Chapelle de Grace. 


RUD. FALCK.... General European Passenger Agent 
a i GA. 
FO rrr eee Commercial Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 
tk re Commercial Agent 
BALTIMORE a —209 E. German Street. 
ARBE PeGiue ska bch eu ee auitaen aa Gieaie ase aae Agent 


BOSTON, ‘MASS. ay State Street. 
SEE re New England Agent 
BUFFALO, + -Y. jar 220 Ellicott Square. 
Ye Oe Traveling Passenger Agent 
oHICAGG, TL Oss So. Clark Street. 
YER..General Western Passenger Agent 
CINCINNATI, -OBIO. —Chamber of Commerce Building. 


sdbawenebeeéeticenss Commercia] Agent 
cry oF "MEXICO. 
Le Veco) aa Commercial Agent 
coviita, CAL. 
ae OE ca cnn cinieielnwiniss wawia sensi Commercial Agent 


SS ard —1112. 17th Street. 
ALL R 


SUPER encwvensenccnensa General Agent 

EAGLE PABS, TEX 
C. K. DUNLAP..Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt., M. I. R. R. 
EL PASO, TEX. 
RTs SIIMEL ncd'cyssiciea'soieeid enccdnnisee Commercial Agent 


ROMY Sele Su oe District Passenger Agent 
beh ai TEX. 
Se oS re Commercial Agent 


HAMBURG GERMANY.—6-8 Karlsburg. 
D. FALCK....General European Passenger Agent 


H. OSS Commercial Agent 
KANSAS CITY, MO. —Room 7, Exchange Building 
RS ie Geammevetat Agent 


LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street. 
RUD. FALCK....General European Passenger Agent 
LONDON, ENG.—49 Leadenhall Street, 18 Cockspur Street 
R ALCK....General European Passenger Agent 
bee ANGELES, _CAL.—261 South Spring Street. 
‘ae. Assistant General Passenger Agent 
MANCHESTER, OWA. 
eo neea ease aae Northern Immigration Agent 
MONTEREY, “ne 
CC) Sec sien kaise ane Commercial Agent 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
RESIN waSaseaaend Traveling Passenger Agent 


as a —4 Noel Biock. 
Raped kee kma.wacn Traveling Passenger Agent 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Bs i PEE oc ccccccensnecescd City Passenger Agent 
oy _ N. bo — Broadway. 
NUTT Pada whacennare Eastern Passenger Agent 
OGDEN. UTAH. 
C.. A; MIN sa a0/sia's ja sin. fa oie saaiviniels sinweenenieeieeae Agent 
PASADENA, CAL. 
N. i kckininceix ecieradai eek wide pasa Commercial Agent 


PHILADELPHIA PA.—109 South Third Street. 


TE SSS aaa as ee Agent 
PITTSBURGH, Hog ml Park Seenientent 
GEO. PUEEIOREN Gs 5 seat Soran detanciccedsben Agent 
PORTLAND, RE 
J. Th. MS cAND..... cccccce District Passenger Agent 
REDLANDS, CAL. 
RPE MEER coc ors.s cede saiond en icnwss sectaellaccewels Agent 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 
B. OCHELTREE................ Commercial Agent 


ROTTERDAM, NETH.—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 
RUD. FALCK.. -General European Passenger Agent 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Otc sesasencccecacseveccccescsessosans Agent 
SALT LAKE, cITy, UTAH.—214 Dooly Block 
RRR asec 0, ¥ie\o 6i0.6(6/01<'9 01016 nre'e's pia'eisiese General Agent 


G. Ei. AN ahaa ankenaa® Commercial Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, Soa —613 Market Street. 
W. FLETOCHER...............+.0.5-- General Agent 
—, JOBE, CAL. non & Santa Clara Streets 
GRAHAM. — Freight & Passenger Agent 
SAN. ibis OBISPO, C 
J. BUELL. Bistros Freight and Passenger Agent 
SAVANNAE, GA.—18 East Bryan Street 
MURPHY. .....5..: Traveling Passenger Agent 
SEATTLE, WASH.—619 First Avenue. 
C. J. STEEPLE............. District Passenger Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—421 Olive Street 
L. E. TOWNSLEY..............0.5- Commercial Agent 
sah aS aE ty 


SYRACUSE, x ¥, “lye South Franklin Street. 
ROO bap yaeuncnsng Passenger Agent 
TACOMA, AV ASH. B68 Pacific Avenu 
STE oe -District Freight & Passenger Agent 
TORREON, MEX. 


GOODALE......... Traveling Agent, M. I. R. R. 
WACO,” TEX. 
J. —soe Sawiles wisleared Commercial Agent 
WARRINGTON, D 


Brow.” ....General Agent, Sunset Excursions 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by the Southern Pacific Company, 
and information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be 
obtained on application by letter or in person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 











(See page 17.) 
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IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY IRA G. HOITT, 


Ex-State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Stricted in its epidemics. The lofty and the 

lowly, the educated and the ignorant, the rich 

who want more and the poor who want much, are 
alike affected by its penetrating germs. 

It was the desire for gold, in part, that brought 


¢ | ‘HE gold fever is not discriminating nor re- 





Open-air Kindergarten, Santa Barbara, 


so many intelligent and educated men to California 
in the days of ’49, and it was by the intelligence, 
energy and influence of those men that the broad 
base of our present fine educational superstructure 
was laid a half a century ago. 

No consideration of the great progress 
which California has made in the past fifty 
years can be complete without a review of 
her educational advancement. The material 
growth and industrial advancement, in 
almost every direction, have excited the won- 
der and challenged the admiration of the 
people all over our own country and in Eu- 
rope as well. It is the purpose of this brief 
review to show that the educational develop- 
ment in California has kept abreast of all 
other departments, and is up to the times. 
lt is not too much to say that those who 
took up the early educational work in Cali- 
fornia possessed much of the same spirit 
that animated our Pilgrim Fathers, and they 
** builded better than they knew.’’ The dis- 
covery of gold was quickly followed by 
the establishment of the first American 
school, at San Francisco in 1849, which 
was supported entirely by subscription at 





first. At the same time Revs. Dr. |. H. Willey, 
J. W. Duglas, T. D. Hunt and Joseph A. Benton 
began planning the establishment of the College of 
California. In 1853 they were joined by Rev. 
Henry Durant, and a school for boys was estab- 
lished in Oakland. At that time there was no 
accumulated wealth in California and they had to 
depend upon annual subscriptions for rent, etc., as 
boys who could pay tuition at that time were few. 
Out of this grew the College of California, which 
opened its doors in 1860 with four students, all 
freshmen, under the care of Rev. Dr. Willey as 
President and Martin Kellogg and Henry Durant as 
professors. At the first commencement in 1864 
the Alumni of Eastern and European colleges were 
invited to a banquet in the chapel (the writer had 
just arrived in California and was fortunate enough 
to be present). Bright men trained in many differ- 
ent colleges ‘‘ competed in wit and wisdom,” and 
the occasion was something rare, indeed, and never 
to be forgotten by those who enjoyed it. The 
Pacific Coast Alumni Association was at once 
organized, and for several years its meetings and 
banquets at commencements lent new impetus to 
the cause of higher education in California, and 
engaged the influence of the strongest minds in 
the State in behalf of the establishment of a State 
University. Upon the proffer of its beautiful site 
at Berkeley to the State it was accepted and the 
University of California became the outgrowth of 
the College of California. It has now become one 
of the well-known and well-equipped universities 
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Mission (San Francisco) High School. 


in the United States, having an annual income 
from United States endowment, State endowment 
and private donations of about $625,000, and an 
enrollment of 1,520 students who are trained and 
taught by 130 professors and instructors, one of 
whom, Dr. Martin Kellogg, the President, was one 
of the first professors in the College of California, 
and still witnesses daily the harvest of his early 
sowing. 

The best evidence of progress is shown in results. 
No interests of the people in California take a firmer 
hold of their hearts than the educational interests of 
the rising generation. In behalf of the school sys- 
tem of the State the people demand the best priv- 
ileges that can be afforded, and through their law- 
makers they have imposed upon themselves the 
obligations necessary to command the best to be 
had. Nowhere are there more liberal school appro- 
priations—both State and local—than in California; 
nowhere are there better schools; especially is this 
true in the rural districts. The poor give of their 
mite, the rich and even the wealthy and close- 
calculating corporations pay their school taxes un- 
grudgingly, believing that in a thorough universal 
mental and moral training of the youth of the State 
lies not only the protection to life and property, but 
also the prosperity and happiness of a great com- 
monwealth. The State has a permanent school 
fund of $4,000,000, invested in United States, State, 
county and city bonds, the interest of which goes 
into its annual school fund. Every male citizen be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 60 yearsis required to pay 
a poll tax of $2 for the support of the schools. Five 
per cent of all collateral inheritances is also added 
to the State school fund, and an ad valorem State 
school tax, amounting to $7 for each child in the 
State over 5 and under 17 years of age, is annually 


levied. Altogether the State apportionment in 1898 
was $9.43 to each school child between the ages 
above mentioned. This is supplemented by a 
county tax of at least $6 for each childof the school 
age. City charters provide for the levying of school 
taxes in their respective limits, in addition to the 
State and county taxes. School districts are author- 
ized by a vote of the people to levy additional taxes 
for school purposes; this, however, is limited to a 
maximum of 30 cents on each $100 of taxable prop- 
erty. The State school fund can be used for no 
other purpose than the payment of the salaries of 
teachers of the primary and grammarschools. The 
smallest school district that can exist in the State 
receives a State apportionment of $400, but in order 
to receive such apportionment it must have main- 





Riverside High School. 
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tained school for at least 
six months during the pre- 
vious year. 

There are in California 
112 city, county and union 
district high schools, sup- 
ported by local taxation, 
attended by 10,000 stu- 
dents, and taught by 572 
high school teachers, a large 
majority of whom are col- 
lege graduates. Thus it 
will be seen that parents 
who are able to clothe and 
feed their children may 
enter them at the primary 
school and graduate them 
at the University free of 
personal expenses for tui- 
tion. It is characteristic 
of the people of California 
to want the best of every- 
thing and they willingly pay 
for it. This spirit applies to the educational de- 
partment. 

The excellent climate and high wages paid to 
teachers in California brought from the Eastern 
States in earlier years bright women and strong 
men, who joined our educational ranks. But these 
were altogether too few to meet the demands of the 
rapidly increasing population. To have good 
schools the teachers must be trained for their work. 
To this end a State Normal School was established ; 
but that was not enough, and others were provided, 
till now the State has four well-equipped, well-con- 
ducted State normal schools; one at San Jose, one 
at Los Angeles, one at Chico, one at San Diego, 
and a fifth one is just being organized in San Fran- 
cisco. The State University and Stanford Univer- 
sity each maintains an educational department for 
the training of teachers. 

What is sometimes called the utilitarian side of 
education is by no means neglected. Science teach- 
ing, clay modeling, kindergarten methods and 
manual training, to some extent, can all be discov- 
ered, even in some of the rural districts, showing 
everywhere a spirit of progress. The establishment 
of the California School of Mechanical Arts at San 
Francisco, by the munificence of James Lick, gave 
an impetus to manual training which has produced 
good results, and many schools in the State now 
have well-equipped mechanical departments, in 





Forge Room, Throop Polytechnic School, Pasadena. 





Cooking Department, Throop Polytechnic School. 


which the various trades are taught. Among the 
most noted of these schools are the Throop Institute 
of Pasadena, the Polytechnic High and Cogswell 
Polytechnic of San Francisco, and the Central 
High School of Oakland. 

Probably no State in the Union of its age can 
boast of a larger proportion of fine school buildings 
than California. In one year there were erected 
218 new school buildings, costing from $1,000 to 
$50,000 each, and some of them are models of 
architectural beauty. 

A number of excellent private schools and col- 
leges have been established to meet the demands of 
those, who, for various reasons, prefer to patronize 
such institutions. Some of these schools are largely 
patronized, and rank with the very best schools in 
this country. Among the schools for boys which 
have gainedan enviable reputation are Hoitt’s School 
at Menlo Park, St. Matthew’s School at San Mateo, 
and Belmont School at Belmont. The most noted 
schools for girls are Mills’ Seminary and College at 
Seminary Park, Van Ness Seminary, San Francisco, 
Miss Head’s School of Berkeley, and Curtner 
Seminary at Irvington. 

There are some as good professional schools in 
California as can be found in any part of the coun- 
try. The Hastings Law College and the Toland 
Medical College are affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity, and rank among the best of their kind. 
The Cooper Medical Col- 
lege is credited with being 
one of the best in the 
United States. There are 
also several denominational 
and theological schools, and 
every city or town of con- 
siderable size has a paro- 
chial school. The large cit- 
ies, and many towns, have 
public libraries, and each 
school district has a library 
supported by public funds, 
and supplied with books 
recommended by the State 
Board of Education, for 
public use and the instruc- 
tion of the rising genera- 
tion. 

An excellent professional 
spirit prevails in the teach- 
ing forces of California, a 
determination to keep 
abreast of the times in edu- 
cational work. Besides the 
State Educational Associa- 
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tion, which meets annually for the discus- 
sion of matters educational, similar asso- 
ciations are maintained in the southern and 
northern parts of the State, and one in the 
San Joaquin Valley. A Teachers’ Institute 
is held annually in each county, last- 
ing from three to five days. All teachers 
in the county are required to attend and 
participate in the work, and they are paid 
for their time during such attendance. 
Able instructors are engaged and paid from 
the Institute fund. Summer schools and 
seminaries are held during the long vaca- 
tion, at the State University, at Pacific 
Grove, and other parts of the State, for 
the benefit of teachers and others wishing 
to avail themselves of such privileges. 

To all of these associations the railroad 
company gives reduced rates to teachers. 
It also has on sale, in some parts of the 
State, a school commutation ticket at a 
lower rate per mile than for any other class 
of transportation issued. 

The greatest impetus to the progress of 
education in California during the last 
twenty years came from the opening of the 
Leland Stanford Junior University in 1891. The 
liberal - minded generous - hearted founders— 
Senator and Mrs. Stanford—exhibited rare 
good judgment in selecting Dr. David Starr 
Jordan as President, and wisdom in placing him 
in entire charge of the internal arrangements of 
the University. Being a man of rare and versatile 
ability, a good judge of human nature, and pos- 
sessed of “‘the courage of his convictions,’’ Dr. 
Jordan soon drew around himself and to the Uni- 
versity a class of helpers, possessed of his own 
spirit of helpfulness, and, on opening its doors with 
several hundred students, many of them from 
other States, Stanford University stepped at once 
into prominence and became a stimulus to the Uni- 
versity of California and a lifting force to the edu- 
cational strength of the State never felt before. 
With an enrollment of 1,153 students taught by 
104 professors and instructors, and the means to 
complete the buildings and support its colleges, it 
is destined to a great and useful future. The gen- 
erous rivalry between the State and Stanford uni- 
versities has already made each better for the 








Santa Rosa High School. 


existence of the other. With these two great uni- 
versities as a lifting force to a well-organized and 
generously supported State school system, and the 
disposition shown in every department of life to 
facilitate the education of our youth and turn out 
men of purity, strength and character, the outlook 
for the future is, indeed, encouraging. 


SUMMER IN MEXICO. 


Attendants upon the National Educational Asso- 
ciation Meeting at Los Angeles, July 11th-14th, 
should by all means have their tickets read on the 
return trip via the Sunset Route, and homeward 
saunter across the line into Old Mexico. The side 
trip from El Paso to City of Mexico and return will 
be but $25; from El Paso to City of Mexico, with 
return to Eagle Pass, the same amount. If the 
latter trip is made, the through N. E. A. ticket 
returning will be honored eastward returning from 
Eagle Pass. Tickets may also be purchased from 
Eagle Pass to City of Mexico and return for $20. 
These very low rates are 
open only to holders of 
N. E. A. excursion tick- 


ets. 
Mexico in midsummer 
is delightful. The table- 


lands traversed chiefly 
by the railways are from 
five to eight thousand 
feet high, and the cup 
in which Mexico City 
rests is 7,350 feet above 
sea-level; the average 
summer temperature, 
65° Fahr. There is no 
finer summer climate 
anywhere. 

As for its educational 
possibilities, Mexico is 
unsurpassed. If you are 
an archeologist, it is a 
country older in civiliza- 
tion than Spain; if you 
are a student of modern 
sociology, it is a nation 
just awakening. 


A Country School, Highgrove, California. 
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Carmel Mission. 


CHRONICLES OF A HIGHWAY. 


EL NUEVO CAMINO REAL. 


SIXTH PAPER. 


MISSION SAN MIGUEL. 


ROM San Luis Obispo, northerly, by modern 
F rail on line suggested by the fathers, forty-six 
miles to, and down Salinas River, through 
wondrous oakland parks, we reach a place called 
Vahia by the natives, and by Spaniards, Las Posas. 
Here, on westerly bank of the river, July twenty- 
fifth, seventeen hundred ninety-seven, President 
Lasuen, with clerical assistance, and protecting 
men-at-arms; to quote from report of the finical 
father, ‘‘and a great multitude of Indians, old and 
young, and of both sexes, friendly! too much so 
for our pleasing’? ‘‘was* founded Mission San 
Miguel,”’ in honor of ‘‘the most glorious prince of 
the heavenly militia, the archangel Saint Michael.”’ 
With refreshing details, the father says, ‘“‘l 
blessed water, the place, and a great cross which 
we adored and raised. I immediately intoned the 
Litany of the’Saints; after which, | chanted the 
Mass; preached a sermon and ended with singing 
Te Deum.”’ 

These worshipful exercises bore fruit; fifteen 
children were baptized the same day, and two years 
later, the baptismal roll of old and young, had 
reached three hundred eighty-five. Membership 
culminated in eighteen hundred fourteen, at ten 
hundred seventy-six. Where the final record of 
mission work at San Miguel is consulted, it appears 
the baptisms were twenty-five hundred eighty- 
eight, apparently including all who could be blessed 
by receiving that Christian rite. 

In early days, the location began to enjoy, as it 
has continued to do, a fine reputation on the sani- 
tary side; the death rate, distinctly less than at any 
other mission, San Luis Rey only excepted. 

The sagacious fathers, had no mind to rely upon 
the capricious and moody river for domestic water, 
and drew their health-giving supplies by aqueduct 
from the famous Santa Ysabel Hot Springs, ten 
miles distant, up the Salinas, the conduit course of 
one hundred years ago, yet traceable. 


In apt illustration of the almost universal child- 
like love of the Indians for the fathers, a scene in 
the courtyard of this mission in eighteen hundred 
thirty-four will have value. Juan B. Alvarado and 
Jose Castro were sent by the Governor to inform 
the inhabitants they had been declared free; here- 
after, need give no obedience to the fathers; could 
organize a municipal government, and elect one of 
their number Alcalde. 

The scene was facing the mission, in the court- 
yard, through which Southern Pacific Company’s 
railway trains enter the town from the south. Al- 
varado reports, ‘‘] mounted a cart in midst of the 
throng, and told them what the government had 
done for them; and lauded the value of liberty, 
and then said, you can vote for freedom, or to re- 
main in servitude to the fathers. Those who will 
have liberty, stand to the right; those who will 
remain under control, to the left.’’ 

“The entire people, half a dozen excepted, 
went to the left; seeing which, the meager minor- 
ity lost ‘ the courage of its convictions,’ and made 


it unanimous.”’ 


In its best days, the church building was held in 
high esteem; and is yet worth more than the pass- 
ing view, enjoyed by all who traverse the railway 
line. 

MISSION SAN ANTONIO DE PADUA. 


Sometimes this mission has the suffix, ‘‘de los 
Robles’’ to indicate the beautiful oak forest that 
surrounds it. 

The location may be reached by a short twelve-mile 
stage or carriage drive from Kings City railway sta- 
tion. Originally, the foundation was on San Anto- 
nio River, atributary of Salinas, but was soon moved 
a short distance up the Cafiada to Arroyo de San 
Miguel. The blue heavens do not spread their arch 
over a more beautiful land, than was chosen by the 
fathers for these Salinas River Missions; chosen, 
because here were the gentiles they had come to 
save; and the gentiles were here, because of its ex- 
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San Miguel Mission. 


cellence. Crespi traversed it September seven- 
teenth, seventeen hundred sixty-nine, and made a 
note, ‘recording its character. July fourteenth, 
seventeen hundred seventy-one, Serra came with, 
Fathers Miguel Pieras and Buenaventura Sitjar, 
and on that day founded the mission. The story 
has been often told, and still deserves reprint, that 
when the bells had been suspended to branches of 
an oak, and their mellow chimes were filling the 
woodland world with gladness ; they had the same 
effect on the founder. Father Serra, forgetful of 
his lameness, leaped about, shouting like a mad 
man ‘‘Come gentiles, come to the holy church, 
come and receive the faith of Jesus Christ,’’? and 
was admonished by one of his associates to ‘‘stop 
that noise and go to work, there is no gentile 
within sound of your cries.””’ One there was, how- 
ever, and he shortly led others to this altar in the 
wilderness ; large numbers of them, who were sent 
away with gifts. First baptism, August four- 
teenth. The famine of seventeen hundred seventy- 
two, elsewhere spoken of, was very severe at San 
Antonio; the Indians, seeing the fathers reduced 
to an inadequate supply of vegetables and milk 
only, came from their rancherias with pine nuts 
and seeds, their sole possession, and freely shared 
them with the starving. Soon, however, the 
prowess of Commandante Fages and his men, 
added bear meat to the larder; the gentiles further 
supplementing with acorns, rabbits and squirrels. 

The vital statistics of this mission run in lines 
parallel to the others; there. was the same ‘‘deaths 
exceed birthsand baptisms.’’ On the Christianizing 
side, no want of success; one of the reports saying 
“there is not an unconverted Indian within 
seventy-five miles of the mission.’ 

The membership culminated at twelve hundred 
ninety-six, in eighteen hundred five. There was 
evolution in church architecture, each new one, an 
advance on its predecessor; in eighteen hundred 
twenty, the finest and last; a noble pile of brick 
with arched corridors, eleven years under construc- 
tion. The ruins of it are neglected, but well worth 
the cost of a visit; standing as they do in compara- 
tive seclusion, the curious huntsman or explorer, 
coming upon them, would be likelv to recall the 
masterful hand of Solomon in his ‘‘ Tadmor in the 
Wilderness.” 

MISSION LA SOLEDAD. 


In Spanish writings, usually ‘‘Nuestra Senora de 
la Soledad’’ (Our Lady of Solitude). The site of 
this mission, was on the pioneer line, El Camino 
Real, on Salinas River, sixty-four miles below San 
Miguel, are now traversed by railwav trains. 

The founding was by President Lasuen on the 
ninth of October, seventeen hundred ninety-one. 
The new, baptismal name, a distinct improvement 
on the gentile one of Chuttusgelis. 

It was more than a month, before any one could 


be induced to accept baptismal vows, 
and the entire year records but eleven 
converts. 

At end of the century (eight years 
later) there were four hundred ninety- 
three neophytes, and had been seven 
hundred and four baptisms. Two 
years later came the scourge of a sor- 
rowful epidemic; its character, not of 
record beyond the fact of its fatality. 
The deaths were five or six daily. 

The loss to the mission population 
was great, and irreparable for want of 
convertible material. The highest 
membership was reached in eighteen 
hundred five and recorded seven hun- 
dred twenty-seven 

This mission was unfortunate in having several 
unworthy priests, who were disciplined as soon as 
their misconduct became known; silenced and ban- 
ished. It is remarkable that so few of these men 
fell from their high estate; without companionship 
in kindred blood and faith, to strengthen and sup- 
port: temptation atevery door. Of the fraters who 
were numbered by scores, two or three only grov- 
eled in the mire; and most of the others are saints. 
One of these latter, the venerable Father Sarria 
of this mission, who died in eighteen hundred 
thirty-five, at the altar, while saying mass. 

The celebrated Governor Jose Joaquin de Arril- 
laga also died in this mission July twenty-fourth, 
eighteen hundred fourteen, and was buried in the 


church. Nothing of architectural value left,— 
ruins and fragrant memories only. 
MISSION SAN CARLOS, BORROMEO. 


Since the voyage of Cabrillo, and his visit to it, 
November eighteenth, fifteen hundred and forty- 
two, Monterey had been known to the Spanish 
Coutts, and to the world. 

Viscaino, seeking for it under instructions, dis- 
covered and recorded Santa Lucia Mountains, and 
Carmelo Bay, and river; these latter so named by 
him to honor the Carmelo friars of his party; 
thereafter, rounding Point Pinos, anchored in Mon- 
terey, December sixteenth, sixteen hundred three 
(one authority makes the date twelve months earlier); 
caused mass to be celebrated in the shade of a tide- 
laved oak, that became historical, and then, 
scourged by assaults of scurvy, from which num- 
bers of his people died, divided the party, sending 
the sick southward to Mexico in one ship, and in 
the other pursued his northward surveys. 

In seventeen hundred sixty-nine, Spain ordered 
military and priestly occupation of San Diego and 
Monterey. Governor Portola of Lower California, 
suitably supported, marched northerly up the penin- 
sula of that State, to San Diego, accompanied 
thereto and thereafter by Father Juan Crespi, of 
pathfinding memory. Leaving San Diego, the 
party made initial trace of El Camino Real, and 
arrived at Monterey October first, explored Point 
Pinos, and visited Carmel Bav, and river, but failed 
to identify any of them as the points of search; 
believing Monterey must be farther north, northerly 
they held their way to vicinity of San Francisco; 
the Governor, finally despairing of success, called 
a halt and started on the return for San Diego; 
came thus a second time to the port they could not 
find, pitching camp on Carmelo Bay, November 
twenty-eighth and remained until December tenth; 
then erecting a large cross on Carmel, and another 
on the beach at Monterey, resumed the retreat, 
arriving at San Diego January twenty-fourth, sev- 
enteen hundred seventy. 

A few days later renewed and urgent orders came 
from the viceroy to establish the presidio and mis- 
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sion at Monterey; thereupon, April sixteenth, Serra 
set sail in ship San Antonio, and Portola, Crespi 
and others, the next day made second start in quest 
of the lost bay. 

The land party first arrived twenty-fourth of 
May ; and the following day the military and cleri- 
cal leaders were walking along the beach when with 
one accord they exclaimed, ‘‘ This is the port of 
Monterey which we seek.’’ On the last day of the 
month came the San Antonio and Junipero Serra. 
The camp had been at Carmelo, but was soon trans- 
ferred to the beach at Monterey. 

June third, seventeen hundred seventy, all being 
assembled, a cross was erected, waters blessed, bells 
were loudly chimed, and artillery for the first time 
responded to its own echoes, from granite walls of 
San Lucia. 

President Serra in alb of spotless white and stole, 
rich with Tyrian dyes, on bended knee chanted, 
venite creator spiritus, thereafter, “‘ putting to rout all 
infernal foes’’ by sprinkling beach and fields with 
holy water; banners were displayed and mass in 
solemn form was said. 

When the church ceremonies, founding Mission 
San Carlos Borromeo, had ended, Governor Portola 
took legal possession of the country in name of 
Carlos III. of Spain. 

Thus it was and there, the Mission of San Carlos 
Borromeo and presidio of San Carlos de Monterey, 
were founded; of the mission, Serra was minister, 
and Father Juan Crespi, his assistant. 

Some temporary huts were constructed a gunshot 
from the beach, and thrice that distance from the 
port; the location on an inlet which at high tide 
received the waters of the bay. 

At the outset, the buildings were jointly used for 
presidio and mission purposes; one of them, indeed, 
blessed as temporary church on the fourteenth of 
the month. 

Monterey and its surroundings made special ap- 
peals to the tenderest emotions of priest and frater. 
Its placid waters and over-arching sky had mem- 
ories of the Mediterranean; its cypress and pines 
were visible expressions of Holy Land. 

Saw not the Prophet this place when he said: 

See ear the glory of Lebanon shall be 
given unto it, the excellency of Carmel.’ 

** Carmel by the Sea.”’ 

Needless to say, Serra and Crespi were faithful, 
but garnered light spiritual harvest during the first 
year. The natives called themselves Eselenes, and 
were singularly wantingin confidence; refusing per- 
sistently to eat or drink anything proffered them by 
the Spaniards ; for half a year the fathers labored, 
by kindly offices to the sick and distribution of 
small presents, to break through the reserve with 
which these gentiles had surrounded themselves. 
December twenty-sixth witnessed the first bap- 
tism ; presumably, the recipient did not die, for 
thereafter conversions were of frequent occurrence. 

imost immediately after the founding, Serra 
determined to put distance between mission and 
presidio; and without thought of any possible sec- 
ond choice, fixed upon Carmel Valley,— the diplo- 
matic, ostensible reason, ‘‘ want of more water and 
richer land,’’ but the vital reason, the necessity for 
protecting the neophytes from contamination by 
the usual license of a military camp. Authority 
for this removal was sought by him from the vice- 
roy in Mexico and speedily obtained, as evidenced 
by the official order dated November twelfth ad- 
dressed to Commandante Fages. ‘‘San Carlos 
mission will be transferred to Rio Carmel ; and you 
will detail a sufficient guard of soldiers for it.” 

Preparations on the new site began at once, but 
the buildings were not in readiness until December 
of following year, after which time the residence of 


the priest was at Carmel; and Monterey became 
and continued to be, a visita of the mission—the one 
in state papers known as Presidio San Carlos de 
Monterey, and the other Mission San Carlos Bor- 
romeo, sometimes ‘‘de Carmelo”’ being added. It 
occasionally now happens that strangers asking 
locally for Mission San Carlos are by persons not 
well advised directed to the venerable parish church 
in the city of Monterey, and subsequently seeing a 
picture of Mission San Carlos and failing to recog- 
it are disappointed to learn they have been mis- 
led. 

The ancient church in city of Monterey never 
enjoyed mission honors. It was erected long after 
mission San Carlos was transferred; and during 
the year and a half before the transfer was com- 
pleted, mission services were conducted in a pali- 
saded, mud-plastered, earth-roofed, temporary struc- 
ture, then occupying the site now covered by the 
parish church. Of date May, seventeen hundred 
seventy-three, Serra’s report to Viceroy Croix, 
enumerating missions and presidios, says: ‘‘San 
Carlos Borromeo, on the river Carmelo, one league 
from Monterey,’’ and adds, ‘‘finally the presidio of 
San Carlos de Monterey on the bay and port of 
the same name.”’ 

Converts increased in the mission more rapidly 
than the fathers’ ability to domicile and feed, so 
that of necessity large numbers, after the days’ in- 
struction, returned to the rancheria for the night. 
The early stockade for mission protection was a 
frail palisade, by no means proof against breaking 
in or breaking out; and the buildings similarly 
constructed, with additional mud and clay plaster- 
ing in and out; the earthen roofs supported by 
horizontal timbers. 

Church membership culminated at nine hundred 
— souls, in seventeen hundred ninety- 
our. 

Totals best reveal the work of this noble mis- 
sion ; they include almost the entire native popula- 
tion. 

Baptisms, thirty-nine hundred fifty-seven, deaths 
and burials twenty-eight hundred eighty-five. 
Surely, San Carlos, ‘all nations shall call you 
blessed.”’ 

January first, seventeen hundred and eighty-two, 
Juan Crespi, the faithful priest and explorer, died 
at the mission, ministered to at the last by his loved 
superior, and was buried within the presbytery on 
the Gospel side. 

The blow was one from which Serranever recov- 
ered; and two years later the pathfinder’s footsteps 
through the ‘‘ Valley of Shadows” were followed 
by one who knew him best and loved him best. 
August twenty-eighth, seventeen hundred and 
eightv-four, was to see ‘“‘last of earth,’’ to Juni- 
pero Serra, a man of refined instincts, of pure life, 
and on the spiritual side of exalted aspirations. 
His baptismal name was Miguel Jose Serra; but at 
his eighteenth year, when assuming the monkish 
habit, he dropped the proud ‘‘ Michael Joseph’’ and 
chose ‘‘ Junipero,”’ the lowest of the trees, a shrub 
merely, as saying: ‘‘It sheltered Elijah; I will ask 
its shade.”’ 

In Spain, and the Spanish Balearic Islands (the 
birthplace of Serra), this was Juniperus threifero, 
an incense, Junipero, and an element mingling with 
the altar incense; no doubt the fact weighed heavily 
with him in change of name. 

Seeing that his end was approaching, he asked for 
burial near Crespi; and at the supreme hour, when 
most people are unable to separate their own eternal 
interests from exclusive thought, this man’s unself- 
ish spirit was absorbed in the flocks to which he 
had been shepherd, saying, ‘‘ 1 shall pray for Cali- 
fornia when | shall come into the presence of the 
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Trinity.”’ Then for a moment, human limitations 
sent an arrow of fear through this courageous soul. 
The pinions of seraph-winged faith on which fifteen 
years previously, when the missions trembled in 
the balance at San Diego, he soared into supernal 
heights, now for brief moment are nerveless and 
refuse to bear him up. No doubt, to his refined 
senses was revealed the hollow, mocking, sardonic 
laugh of “ tail-switching’’ Mephistopheles—‘‘ ha! 
ha!! ha! !!—where now is he who shall pluck you 
out of my hand?” The servant was to follow 
the Master’s footsteps, and ‘‘tread the wine- 
press alone,’’ in darkness of despair, crying, ‘‘ My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?”’ 
Instantly, the assuring answer came, and he was 
assisted to the door for the last time to look on 
God’s beautiful earth, and more beautiful heavens, 
out of which the morning sunshine was flowing; 
then, with celestial smile, returning to his couch, 


gave a few moments to prayer, and sank into a 
child-like slumber that has no earthly waking. 

His raiment was parted, shred by shred, to a 
throng of weeping Indians—nothing of his earthly 
possessions left but the monkish habit in which, 
by rule of his order, he was buried; and this even 
suffered loss by the inconsolable who could not be 
denied. His ashes are near those of Crespi, both 
having a place in the church subsequently erected 
and which their ashes glorify. This building is of 
light-colored stone, set in sea-shell lime, and was 
dedicated September, seventeen hundred ninety- 
seven, remaining to the present time practically 
unchanged. With esteem for Serra’s unselfish 
character, and appreciation of the noble work he 
performed in California, a lady of wealth and 
public spirit, has caused the erection of an enduring 
monument to his memory, marking the spot he first 
visited in Monterey. Wm. B. May. 





THE FLOATING GARDENS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Not only the mainland, but the islands of Cali- 
fornia, which rise from the sea like submerged 
mountain peaks, have wonderful floating gardens 
through which vessels often plough with difficulty 
in entering the small harbors which dot the coast. 
At Santa Barbara, the entrance of the bay is a 
maze of floating vegetation, and the islands off the 
coast, especially Santa Catalina, are more or less 
surrounded. : 

The floating gardens are formed of long stream- 
ers of kelp, which, attached to the bottom, grow 
upward to a distance of fifty to five hundred feet, 
throwing out broad leaves and air-bulbs, which act 
as so many balloons to support them. The effect 
of this is to give a perfect forest of broad green 
leaves, rising upward and presenting a sharp con 
trast to the blue water in which they grow. Grace- 
ful in appearance, they turn at every whim of the 
tide; now floating directly upward, their leaves 
high above water, and caught by the breeze; again 
reaching away in long streamers, they are among 
the most striking and beautiful objects of the sub- 
marine world. When in shore the huge plants 
assume a vertical position, and become floating 
gardens in reality. In the bay of Avalon, they 
present so many attractions that boats have been 
constructed especially to float over them and afford 
the occupants an opportunity to observe the won- 
ders of the ocean world. 

These boats are all provided with large plate- 
glass windows set into the bottom so the observer 
can sit in the boat and gaze down through the win- 
dow and see intensified small animals. The glass, 
as suggested, magnifies objects, and in floating 
along one can almost imagine himself under the 
water and roaming at will in these gardens of the 
sea. Each leaf or frond is covered with patches of 
color, which represent varied animals or plants; 
some are purple, red, green or yellow. Here are 
delicate sea anemones, which so resemble blooming 
flowers that they can scarcely be distinguished 
from the true flowers of the land. At the slightest 
noise they close up; withdrawing their many-col- 
ored tentacles, then slowly blooming out again. 

Here are minute plant-like creatures that are 
really animals, though growing in a shrub-like 
form, and among the wonders of this floating 
garden are some that give birth to minute young 
which become jelly fishes, to float away and at night 
fill the ocean with a wonderful phosphorescent light. 
Strange shells crawl upon the great leaves; crabs 


that mimic their colors perfectly, and fishes of the 
exact tint cling to them, safe in this resemblance 
from many enemies. The long leaves when un- 
affected by the current, rise directly upward and form 
a maze of arches down among which many strange 
forms are to be seen. Directly on the bottom a 
large octopus comes limping along, throwing out 
its eight sucker-lined arms, moving in a strange 
fashion, waves of color passing slowly over it, 
that seem to adapt it to the color of the bottom 
over which it is passing. Near by we catch a 
glimpse of a cousin, the argonaut or nautilus, 
— along, holding its delicate shell over its 
head. 

In the crevices of the rocks are black-hued echni, 
a perfect maze of bristling pins and needles, which 
wave to and fro and resent the intrusion of any 
enemy. These are the ground dwellers of this 
garden, but there are other forms, fishes which vie 
with one another and the birds of the land in their 
beauty of color. They poise among the leaves, 
and present strange contrasts. Oneisof a brilliant 
gold hue with high fins, a gold fish whose graceful 
movements constitute an attractive feature of the 
garden. Scores of little fishes glide by that are 
veritable gems in the brilliancy of their ornamenta- 
tion, bright jewel-like spots appearing here and 
there over their surfaces. Suddenly the small fry 
rush away as a mighty form glides slowly through 
the garden. Itis the king of the bass; a fish five 
feet long, of a rich mahogany tint, whose home is 
in these gardens of the sea. Following we shall 
see a Silvery fish with a yellow tail, and a stripe 
along its sides. 

Perhaps the most remarkable denizen of the 
floating garden is a fish about a foot in length, so 
grotesque in shape that it is almost impossible to 
distinguish it from the weed. Its head and back 
are covered with tentacle-like growths, while its 
color is an exact imitation of the weed. This 
curious fish builds a nest in the kelp by winding 
the weed in and out, forming a ball in which the 
eggs are deposited and the young reared. 

At night the scene is often a strange one down 
through the glass window, as nearly all of the ani- 
mals of the garden are light-givers, where during 
the day the sun’s rays illume them, now mystic 
lights on an infinite variety of forms play, and the 
kelp beds are scenes of light and beauty beyond 
power of description. 

Charles F. Holder. 
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Oft I've waked me from my slumber, 
And as hours I’d slowly number, 
Watch the stars and softly wonder, 
“What is Davy Jones’ locker 7” 


While upon the rocking billow, 
I would turn upon my pillow, 
Gently call to Davy, * Hello! 
What is in your funny locker?” 


Now I Know, because I’ve seen it, 
Saw the whole within a minute, 

So time ran though hours were in it— 
Searching Davy Jones’ locker. 


Avalon, the gate, lies open,— 
Enchanted world, the spell unbroken, 
May be seen and yet not spoken, 
Such is Davy Jones’ locker. 





Goldtish, gay with sunbeam glances, 
Swordfish swift with silver lances, 
Seaweed with the current dances, 
Allin Davy Jones’ locker. 


Smooth, brown sand now iridescent 
While the sunlight evanescent 


Kisses it with caress pleasant, 
Down in Davy Jones’ locker. 


Great gray fish of lordly motion, 
Monarchs of the placid ocean, 
Touring as they take the notion, 
There in Davy Jones’ locker. 





Little fishes by the million, 
Gathered all in one cotillion, 
Flashing sparkles by the trillion, 
Gay is Davy Jones’ locker. 


Cavern black with white bones resting, 
White as foam the wave-tops cresting, 
No unquiet their graves investing, 

Laid in Davy Jones’ locker. 


Sunshine, shadow hard thereafter, 
Sorrow mingled with the laughter, 
‘Stop your dreaming ! You'll be daft or 
Fall in Davy Jones’ locker!” 

The Scene Shifter. 





_ 





‘Over the Boatside."’ 


Avalon Bay, Santa Catalina Island. 
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visit the Yosemite, probably not one in a hun- 

dred has more than a vague idea of the great 
wilderness of the California Alps, or High Sierra, to 
which ‘that renowned Valley is but the gateway. 
The view eastward from Glacier Point shows 
almost nothing of it, that from Clouds’ Rest but 
little more, and in fact he who remains only within 
and around the Valley walls can scarcely realize 
that the beautiful Merced River finds its source in 
a magnificent pile of snowy mountains equal in ex- 
tent, and almost equal in elevation, to the Alps of 
Switzerland. This great mass of the High Sierra 
forms the axis of the mountain range to the east of 
Yosemite. Fortwo hundred miles it stretches as 
an unbroken wall, whose summit peaks reach from 
13,000 to nearly 15,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. All the large streams which furrow the west- 
ern slope of the range head among its snow-filled 
gorges, whose almost unexplored fastnesses fur- 
nish a fascinating field for the true lover of moun- 
tain scenery. As we pass from north to south 
along the range, the High Sierra becomes progress- 
ively finer. East of Yosemite it occupies a width 
of some eight or ten miles, and its peaks rise to a 
maximum elevation of 13,070 feet near Mt. Lyell. 
One hundred miles south of this, the great ele- 
vated region has spread over a width of from ten 
to fifteen miles, while huge spurs extend westward 
for nearly thirty miles. Just east of Fresno, at 
the headwaters of Kings River, the mountains 
reach their culmination of savage grandeur. Here 
the peaks reach upward of 14,000 feet, while the 
rivers have cut their canyons from four to six thou- 
sand feet into the solid granite, forming gorges 
which almost rival the Yosemite itself in magnifi- 
cence of scenery. 

This great wonderland of the southern High 
Sierra has formerly been almost a closed book to 
the average traveler; for in order to reach it he 
would be forced to purchase an outfit of horses and 
camp equipage, and strike out into the mountains 
alone, for even guides in this region are a rarity. 
But at present a comparativelv easy way of ap- 
proach is furnished through the Kings River 
Canyon. 


0* the many thousands of tourists who annually 
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This canyon is now reached by staging from the 
railroad station at Sanger, Fresno County, forty 
miles to Millwood a large lumber camp on the 
western slope of the Sierra, whence a good trail 
and well-equipped packtrain covers the remaining 
thirty miles into the great canyon. The Sanger, 
Millwood & Converse Stage Company operates 
the stage line; stages leaving Sanger during the 
season on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
at 6.00 A. M., and arriving at Millwood (where 
there is a good hotel) at 6.00 P. M. The round- 
trip fare from Sanger to Millwood is $9.00; from 
Millwood to the canyon, $6.00. The first six or 
eight miles after leaving Sanger lie over the level 
San Joaquin Valley, through orchards, vineyards 
and grain fields. Then the road begins to climb 
the foothills, winding through the complicated 
topography of these low rounded mountain forms. 
After passing through beautiful oak groves along 
Mill Creek, the road finally reaches the base of the 
first great ridge of the Middle Sierra. Up this it 
now begins to climb, sweeping in wide curves up 
the slope. Near the top a splendid view is opened 
out over the broad San Joaquin Valley, and for 
miles to the north and south. Here the first of the 
frost belt is encountered, and we pass rapidly over 
the top of the mountain at an elevation of 5,600 
feet and descend into the basin of the stream on the 
other side at Millwood. If the visitor were to 
come no further than this he would feel well re- 
paid for his journey, for here he may see in opera- 
tion one of the largest sawmills in the West, which 
is now handling timber unrivaled in size the world 
over. From the town a railroad extends back 
seven miles into the heart of the forest, and there 
the mill runs night and day cutting giant sequoias 
and sugar pines intolumber. This is then brought 
by railroad to Millwood, and shipped to Sanger in 
a V-shaped flume fifty miles long. But the awful 
devastation caused by the present wasteful method 
of timber cutting will be a sad sight to those who 
love these grand old forests for their own sake. In 
addition to the mill, the General Grant National 
Park, which is only two or three miles from Mill- 
wood, is a most attractive spot to visit. Thisisa 
grove of magnificent sequoias or ‘‘ Big Trees” as 
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they are usually termed, which has now been set 
aside by the Government as a public pleasure 
ground. The trees of this grove are fully as large 
as those of the Mariposa, one being over one hun- 
dred feet incircumference. In Indian and Converse 
basins the Big Trees are scattered through the 
whole forest for miles and not confined to groves as 
in the northern Sierras, and the same may be said 
of the Sequoia National Park south of Kings 
River. 

In order to reach the great canyon of the South 
Fork of Kings River, one may either take his own 
outfit of food and camping materials, which may 
be obtained here, or at Sanger, and thus enjoy the 
mountains at his own free will, or, if not sufficient- 
ly experienced in mountaineering, he may go with 
the regular packtrain and find fair accommoda- 
tions in the canyon. In either case, of course, he 
must go on horseback. The well-traveled trail 


where a huge pyramidal peak blocks the canyon 
and cuts off further view. The marked difference 
between this gorge and the Yosemite can now be 
clearly seen. Around the latter canyon the surface 
of the country is, in its main outlines, a plateau 
covered with gently rolling forested mountains. 
But if we imagine a Yosemite smaller and less 
impressive, it is true, than the mighty gorge of the 
Merced, but about whose rim of perpendicular cliffs 
the mountains may be said to only begin, and then 
sweep onward and upward on both sides into the 
region of perpetual snow from 7,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the river, then we will have an idea of this 
southern canyon. The glory of the Kings River 
Canyon then is not so much in the exquisite beauty 
of the valley floor, not so much in the height and 
majesty of the surrounding cliffs, in a word, not so 
much in the gem itself, as in the noble setting of 
snow-covered mountains which surround it. And 





At the Foot of the Big Tree, Grant National Park. 


starts eastward from Millwood up great forest-cov- 
ered ridges and through the General Grant Park. 
From this point it still further ascends reaching 
finally the top of a high ridge some 7,500 feet 
above sea-level. Just beyond the top a superb 
view opens out to the eastward through the gate- 
way of the Middle Fork of Kings River, and on 
toward the source of the stream of the Palisades, 
whose summits are 14,275 feet in elevation. Here 
we again plunge into the forest, and cross ridge 
after ridge of densely timbered mountains, over 
countless clear streams, and through beautiful 
green meadows, till finally at an elevation of 8,300 
feet we arrive at the brink of the South Fork 
Canyon. 

At ye Grand Lookout we are 3,000 feet above 
the river, and can look straight up the rugged 
gorge past the long array of towering cliffs to 


though it lacks the beautiful waterfalls such as 
grace the Yosemite, still we will find a splendid 
river which carries three times the volume of the 
Merced, and rushes in a series of thundering rapids 
from end to end of the Valley. 

At the little log ‘“‘ hotel’? where the trail first 
reaches the river, one may find a pleasant camping 
place, or he may push on up the river for six miles 
further under the shadow of the Grand Sentinel, 
where the cliffs are the highest and the river and 
meadows the most beautiful. This is the best 
place for a permanent camp from which to explore 
the floor of the canyon, its cliffs, and the High Sier- 
ras beyond. With the exception of the trails 
along the river banks, and one climbing out of the 
canyon on the north by way of Copper Creek, there 
are no such easy ways of getting about as the 
broad Yosemite trails afford. But to one who en- 
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Garden of Eden, Kings River Canyon 


joys scrambling over the mountains, this is an 
advantage rather than a hinderance. One may 
make his way through Avalanche Canyon and up 
the slopes of the Grand Sentinel to its summit, 
3,580 feet above the river, whence a real High 
Sierra view is obtained, such as a Yosemite visitor 
has never dreamed of. Or he may climb the 
Glacier Monument at the head of the canyon, or to 
the summit of Goat Mountain on the north 7,500 
feet above the river, or 12,500 feet above the sea. 
This latter furnishes a most magnificent panorama 
over the whole basin of Kings River from Mt. 
Goddard (13,500 ft.) on the north to Mt. Whitney 
(14,522 ft.) on the south, while the whole region 
between is one labyrinth of towering peaks, snow- 
filled amphitheaters, anddeep canyons. Of falls in 
the immediate neighborhood of the canyon, there 
are few. Roaring River, the main southern tribu- 
tary of the South Fork, enters the canyon in a fine 
cataract, some too feet in height. In the upper 
canyon of the Kings there are some splendid cata- 
racts also, but nothing in the way of waterfalls like 
those on the Merced. 

If a more extended trip is desired, a visit to the 
Kearsarge Pass and the Kings- Kern Divide is 
recommended. This trip may occupy a week or 
more, but will give one a better idea of the High 
Sierra than almost any other of equal extent in the 
whole range. Leaving the canyon about three miles 
above camp, the traveler takes the trail up the 
large tributary known as Bubb’s Creek, which 
enters from the east. The canyon of this stream 
rivals that of the main river in the height of its 
walls, but its floor is excessively rough, and there 
is little or no level space between the walls. The 
beautiful meadows at the headwaters of the creek 
and just below the Kearsarge Pass have always 
seemed to me an ideal place for camping. This 


spot is elevated 11,000 feet above the sea, and is 
situated in a sort of shelf or alcove of the moun- 
tain. Here there is a chain of eight lovely lakes, 
strung like beads on the clear stream which rises 
on the north face of University Peak (13,953 ft.). 
On all sides the mountains rise two or three thou- 
sand feet above, into the region of snow, while 
from the last lake of the chain the creek tumbles 
down two thousand feet into the great canyon 
pelow. And again on the other side of this rise 
the massive peaks of the Kings-Kern Divide—the 
wildest, ruggedest piece of mountain sculpture to 
be found in the State. From the meadows it is 
only a mile along the trail to the Kearsarge Pass, 
12,056 feet above the sea. This is on the main 
crest of the Sierra, and one may look down the 
other side 8,000 feet into the desert valleys of the 
Great Basin in the short space of seven miles. 
But of all the superb views which this range 
affords, there is none, in my estimation, which 
equals that from the summit of Mt. Brewer. This 
peak, 13,886 feet in height, stands some ten miles 
west of the main crest, and dominates the Great 
Western Divide. This latter stretches north and 
south parallel to the main crest, and the principal 
sources of both the Kings and Kern rivers lie 
between them. The latter flows south toward 
Bakersfield, but former flows north a short dis- 
tance, joins with its great tributaries coming in 
from the direction of Mt. Gardner, turns abruptly 
west, and breaks through the Western Divide, 
cutting it almost to its base where the Grand 
Canyon is over 8,000 feet below the summit of Mt. 
Brewer. The view from the summit in early sum- 
mer is simply indescribable. I have stood on this 
point in June after a heavy winter and seen nearly 
the whole horizon as one sweep of snow and jagged 
peaks cut against a blue sky, the single exception 
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being where the great canyon of the Kings 
cut its way transversely down the Sierra 
slope to the San Joaquin plain. 

There are many other trips which I might 
describe here if | had the space, such as that 
to Mt. Whitney, the highest point within the 
immediate boundaries of our country, and 
also that to the wonderful Tehipitee Valley 
on the Middle Fork of Kings River, but in 
closing | do want to remind the reader that, 
in addition to all this splendid scenery, there 
are also fish to be found in the streams. In 
fact | doubt whether finer trout fishing can 
be found in the State than that which the 
upper tributaries of the Kings and the Kern 
afford. 

The high walled canyons with their cold 
rapid waters that dash swirlingly here, and 
there eddy beneath some overhanging cliff, 
are the habitat of trout that are * born 
game.”’ 

F. N. Le Conte. 





‘This stumps me,” Grant National Park. 





A SPORTSMAN 





winter recreation are but slightly known to 

the sporting fraternity of our country. But 
little has ever been written to educate one in the 
actual advantages of this land of perpetual sun- 
shine, and, should the truth be told, but few would 
credit it. 

I wish to tell you what I know of that portion of 
Mexico lying along the line of the Arizona and So- 
nora Railroad running directly south from Nogales, 
on the line between Arizona and Mexico, to Guay- 
mas, on the Gulf of Californa, a distance of two 
hundred and sixty-five miles. 

It would be difficult to find another location on 
the continent where one can camp out in a game 
country from November to April with as few hard- 
ships as here. He who knows how to camp with 
comfort in the Adirondacks in September can camp 
out in Sonora any day in the winter. Every day 
will be bright and sunny. Indeed, here, if any- 
where on earth, can we say of the sun as did the 
poet, ‘Thou art prodigal of smiles.”’ There will 
be neither fog nor dew at night. Just cold enough 
to make a campfire a luxury and a pair of blankets 
for your bed acomfort. The early morning a trifle 
sharp in the higher altitudes, but so clear and 
bracing that your former sluggish blood goes 
tingling through your every vein and artery, and 
you feel it a pleasure to be alive. 

Sportsmen who do not care to camp can take the 
morning train at Nogales, and, dropping off the cars 
at any of the little stations reached within an hour 
or two, strike out either east or west of the railroad 


M(‘svinter and its wonderful possibilities for 


IN OLD MEXICO. 


with a very good prospect of finding at least one deer 
in time to take the evening train back to Nogales. 
If you carry a shotgun you will be equally success- 
tul in filling your bag with birds. 

Game of some kind is to be found from one to 
six miles from the railroad along the entire route 
from the line city to Guaymas. 

For many miles after passing the summit of the 
range south of Nogales the train follows a branch 
of the beautiful Magdalena River, its tortuous 
course marked by many a spreading sycamore and 
graceful willow. The mountains and hills in the 
near distance, also the intervening elevated lands, 
are thickly dotted with mesquite and live oak and 
the whole country has such an attractive, gamy 
look that you unconsciously reach for your gun, 
expecting at any moment to see a five-pronged 
buck bound from behind some leafy screen. 

Magdalena, the first town of importance after 
leaving Nogales, is the center of a rich agricultural 
and mining district. Besides several fine flouring 
mills Magdalena has a large canning factory for 
the preservation of the many kinds of deciduous 
fruits to which this high altitude and temperate 
climate are particularly well suited. 

There is a large company of Mexican soldiers 
stationed here under the able command of Colonel 
Kosterlitzky. The Colonel, who is a kind and 
courteous gentlemen, obligingly told me of the best 
and nearest points for game, and offered for my 
— thither some army mules and a soldier 
guide. 

From this place to the gulf the country is more 
level and game more plentiful. The mountains and 
valleys sloping eastward to the Sierra Madres har- 
bor more game than those on the western side of 
the railroad. They are more heavily timbered and 
the perpetual snows and springs of the high Sierras 
furnish a never-failing water supply for the many 
little streams flowing to join the Magdalena and 
other rivers farther down. 

From five to ten miles to the east from the town 
of Magdalena, or from any other point along the 
railroad, as far south as Carbo, will be found the 
mule deer, or, as the Mexicans call them, the burro 
deer. To all appearances these deer are the same 
as the mule deer of Oregon and Montana, but very 
unlike them in their habits. In the north they are 
migratory in their movements, seeking the higher 
altitudes in the summer and the lower foothills in 
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the winter, often passing the season two hundred 
or three hundred miles from where they were the 
year before. Because of the scarcity of food during 
the winter months, they become very poor, and it 
is not until the late summer or early fall that the 
meat is at its prime. 

On the contrary, the mule deer of Mexico have 
no long winter famine and hardships to endure, 
enjoy good browsing the year through, and are their 
fattest and juiciest in November and the winter 
months. Their range is along the sloping foothills 
and neighboring mesa lands, and here they live 
year after year, covering comparatively the same 
territory, and undisturbed except by an occasional 
American hunter. Mule deer are in their nature 
more like the elk, loving best to band together for 
mutual pleasure and protection, and here, one riding 
over the country, will often see from fifty to seventy- 
five on one hillside, some feeding, some lying down, 





In strong contrast to the mule deer, Mexico has 
a curiosity in small deer, on which | think she has 
amonopoly. A full-grown ‘‘ chiquita venada,”’ as 
the natives call them, and I know no other name, 
will weigh about forty pounds; the male grows 
antlers, and is to all appearances a facsimile on a 
greatly diminished scale, of the white-tail deer. 
They are about the size of the coyote, which, by the 
way, are exceedingly numerous in Mexico. Unlike 
other deer they are not inquisitive, so never give a 
standing shot; indeed, you may not get a shot at 
all, for their scent is abnormally developed, and the 
little fellows go like the bullet from your gun. If 
they would band together, you might stand some 
show, but it was my experience that one can waste 
more ammunition on the ‘‘chiquita venada’”’ than 
on any other game, and get lesscamp meat. Should 
you drop one, your reputation in camp as an A-1 
marksman at running game is assured, although 


Bear-killing in Sonora. 


some keeping watch; Mexicans claim to have seen 
as many as three hundred in oneband. The bucks 
will weigh from two hundred and twenty-five to 
two hundred and seventy-five pounds. 

There have been many disputes among scientists 
and practical hunters relative to the longevity of 
the deer. Some have given them twenty vears, 
some fifty, and one has placed their limit of life at 
the good old age of one hundred and fifty. This 
latter figure seems incredible; but be their lifetime 
many years or few, in Mexico most of them will 
live to die of old age. Because of the salubrity of 
the climate, disease is unknown, and there is but 
little danger of death at the hand of the native 
Mexican. 

The antlers of some of these old deer are prizes ; 
not so stocky as those of their northern brethren, 
but greater in length, and often throwing out as 
many as twenty prongs. 


you may have used his weight in cartridges in the 
chase. 

When first coming into this country one wonders 
that game of all kinds is so plentiful and so accessi- 
ble to all the native villages, but after becoming 
better acquainted with the characteristics of the 
people, this ceases to be surprising. The native 
Mexican can ride a horse and throw a rope to per- 
fection, but when it comes to handling a gun he is 
quite out of his element. This may be due partly 
to want of practice. Because of the high duty, 
both guns and ammunition are very costly, and the 
average Mexicano puts what money he has left, 
after buying flour for tortillas, into a fancy saddle 
and bridle, or a fantastic sombrero. Being natur- 
ally indolent, he prefers to sit in front of his mud 
shack, with the ever-present cigarette for company, 
to riding or stalking over the country for a shot at 
a deer, which he is far more liable to miss than to hit. 
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In the higher mountains back of where the mule 
deer range, white-tail deer, bear, turkey and the 
spotted leopard are in hiding. Thelatter is the shy- 
est of all game, requiring unlimited perseverance to 
find one, and the best of marksmanship to down it. 
However, if you are fortunate enough to procure 
but one during your sojourn in the mountains, its 
beautiful spotted pelt will more than repay vou for 
all your leg weariness and previous disappoint- 
ments. 

Turkey are more plentiful and afford a delightful 
novelty to rifle sport, also a very delicious addition 
to the camper’s menu. 

Onthe Magdalena, Santa Cruz and Miguel rivers, 
as on all the smaller streams draining the country 
between Nogales and Hermosillo, there are ducks 
galore. Toward night they fly up and down the 
water courses in great numbers, and, if well screened 
in some thick bunch of willows, you can shoot 
mallard, teal and wigeon to your heart’s content. 

A few hours’ ride from Hermosillo, the capital and 
largest city of Sonora, and well worth a few days’ 
visit, brings you to Guaymas. This city is delight- 
fully located on a land-locked bay, overlooking the 
peaceful waters of the Gulf of California, and its 
many attractions can only be appreciated when 
known from personal indulgence. 

The winter climate is all that can be desired, and 
sport of every kind so varied and choice that old 
Sol seems to drop into the sea each night long be- 
fore his scheduled hour. One never tires of sailing 
over the beautiful waters of the harbor and watch- 
ing the ever-changing panorama of low-roofed 
houses, lofty mountains, broad valleys and pictur- 
esque islands, rising abruptly from the dark blue of 
the most charming bay of the Pacific. No other 
beach on the continent affords as satisfactory deep- 
water fishing. Nowhere else will be found fish of 
so many varieties, so gamy, so large and so plen- 
tiful as here. 

The Guaymas oyster is a delicious relish and well 
deserves the reputation it is gaining as being far 
superior to its Eastern brother bivalve. 

The Yaqui River, twenty miles south of Guaymas, 
swarms with ducks and geese, and is readily reached 
either by sailing down the coast or by team. The 
white-tail deer range in the foothills and mountains 
on either side of the river, and in the higher ranges 
there are some mountain sheep, though they are 
not so numerous as across the gulf from Guaymas, 
and north on the coast of the peninsula. 

It is a pleasing picture and not an uncommon one 
to see from the decks of the little steamers plying 
up and down the gulf, from one to a dozen big-horns 


on the barren bluffs of the coast, their sturdy forms 
in stately silhouette against the intense blue of the 
tropical sky, as they stand motionless on nature’s 
fortress and seemingly bid defiance to all mankind. 
But two hours’ ride by cars from Guaymas is 
Ortiz, the nearest station to some of the best wing- 
shooting in Mexico. You reach there at nine 
o’clock in the morning and from then until the 
return train at seven in the evening you are sure of 
rare sport. At first you waste no ammunition on 
doves and quail, though they are all about you, 
but devote your skill and energy to a white-winged 
pigeon, no doubt entirely unknown to you. They 
are beautiful birds, with white wings, as their 
name indicates, a trifle smaller than the well- 
known blue pigeon also found here, excellent 
eating and exceedingly swift flyers. You will 
find them in pairs or as often in flocks in the 
corn fields and mesas near Ortiz, and at first 
sight will think they are easy game. However, 
you will probably spend the first day without bag- 
ging one, use your last three or four cartridges on 
quail and go back to your hotel for more ammuni- 
tion. To-morrow you may fall some of the pretty 
white feathers and arrive at the conclusion that the 
white-winged pigeon is the swiftest flyer on which 
you have ever pulled trigger. Perhaps on the third 
day you will kill a few of them, and after a 
week’s experience will return home to outdo your 
old opponents at shooting clay pigeons, or live 
birds from the trap. Sherman Powell. 





At Last. 





THE WILL SUPREME. 


There is no chance, no destiny, no fate, 
Can circumvent, or hinder, or control 
The firm resolve of a determined soul. 


Gifts count for nothing ; 


will alone is great; 


All things give way before it, soon or late. 
What obstacle can stay the mighty force 
Of the sea-seeking river in its course, 
Or cause the ascending orb of day to wait ? 
Each well-born soul must win what it deserves. 
Let the fool prate of luck. The fortunate 
Is he whose earnest purpose never swerves, 
Whose slightest action or inaction serves 

The one great aim. 
Why, even death stands still 
And waits an hour sometimes for such a will. 


—Ellia Wheeler Wilcox. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


HAS FOUND THE BEGINNING. 


THE 


LARGER UNIVERSITY 


depart radically in architecture from the other university buildings, 
having a central tower of one hundred and sixty feet. The assem- 
bly hall and library building will be faced opposite their main 
entrance by the Department of Sciences, outwardly a counterpart. 
A memorial arch of heroic proportions will connect the two build- 
ings when completed. 

ee students for personal success and direct usefulness 
in life. 

Such was the purpose, stated in the charter, of the Honorable 
Leland Stanford and Jane Stanford in founding Leland Stanford 
Junior University, November 14, 1885. An endowment of $20,- 
000,000 was given it, in honor and loving memory of an idolized 
son, Leland Stanford, Junior, after whom the university is named. 
He died, but all over the new West, and in the East, and even on 
foreign shores, already thousands of boys and girls have felt the 
beneficent influence of the love for Leland Stanford, Junior. Other 
monuments may be beautiful; other memorials cloud-piercing in 
their grandeur, but can one conceive a greater token of dear recol- 
lection than that personified in the braver hearts and higher in- 
telligence of his fellow-men? 

The University Register says: 

‘The University is on the Palo Alto estate in the Santa Clara 
Valley, thirty-three miles southeast of San Francisco on the line 
of the Southern Pacific Company. The estate consists of eight 
thousand, four hundred acres, partly lowland and partly rising into 
the hills of the Sierra Morena. 

‘*In arranging buildings and grounds the plan has been to con- 
form them to the climatic conditions of California, and to provide 
for indefinite expansion without crowding or distortion. A series 

of quadrangles will furnish facilities for general university work. 
Surrounding these are various detached buildings for miscellane- 
ous purposes. 

‘© The central group of buildings will consist of a quadrangle 
and another surrounding it. The first with the exception of 
the chapel is completed, its twelve one-story buildings con- 
nected by an open arcade, facing a paved court five 
hundred and eighty-six feet long by two hundred and 
forty-six wide. The buildings are of buff sandstone, 
the stone work of broken ashlar with rough rock face, 





N November second last the cor- 

ner-stone of the new Assembly 

Hall and Library Building was laid; 
to-day the great stone walls stand com- 
plete, the beautiful marble arches have 
received the last touches, and roofing has 
begun. The corridor between the primary 


quadrangle and the new building lacks too but 

a roof to complete it. The first of the outer 
quadrangle group,—this beautiful building it has 
been the privilege of Thomas W. Stanford, now 
of Australia, to erect. A monument it is to his 
love and generosity that will outspan centuries. 

While retaining the architectural motif of the 
early mission found in the old quadrangle, the new 
buildings give through their graceful variations 
from the straight line and the right angle, and in 
their double stories, a most pleasing foil to the older 
group of colleges. 

The assembly hall, main floor and balcony, will 
seat fifteen hundred, and the stage will be such as 
especially to adapt it to theatrical productions. The 
library will have a shelving capacity of 250,000 
volumes, and there will be two hundred and fifty 
chairs for the accommodation of their lovers. 

In addition 
to this build- 
ing soon to 
follow are a 
number of 
others; the 
chapel (p er- 
haps imme- “74 
diatelv) and & 
the Depart- " 
ment of Sci- 
ences. The j 
former will 


and the roofs covered with red tile. 
Encina Hall for young men, and Roble Hall for young 
women, are respectively east and west of the quad- 


The dormitories, 


rangle and accommodate three hundred and fifty and 
one hundred students.”’ 

To us who know and love the university, there 
is none beside it; bright days and nights of super- 
nal beauty. A fair landscape, indeed, with woods 
and templed hills, and in the midst of the gentle 
valley these buildings of another century, and 
palms and blossoms everywhere ! 

Some night within the moonlit quadrangle, such 
silvery light, such softened shadow—you shall 
yonder hear the Old Fathers conning their prayers: 
and shall see the neophytes vanish along the cor- 
ridors—and you will dream. 

Robert W. Hartwell. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE SILVER SHILLING. 


A REMARKABLY TRUTHFUL TALE OF A REMARKABLY DECEITFUL MAN. 


cisco, and Sunset Limited was gliding by the 

smaller stations of southwestern Texas with- 
out even a brief remark by way of greeting and 
farewell. To us in the composite car the country 
was a swift-passing panorama for our edification. 
The sun, which had followed a clear path unob- 
structed by clouds throughout the day, sank 
behind the purple mountain wall to the west, the 
last vesper song of the mocking bird was still lin- 
gering in our consciousness, and in peace and silence 
we were enjoying the semi-darkness that clothes 
everything in unreality and gives to swiftly flying 
shapes that vague, mysterious and yet restful phan- 
tasm that so well befits the edge of day. The 
solemn man with the spectral countenance and deep- 
set eyes, in the semi-darkness of his easy-chair 
seemed in keeping with the scene. 

My reverie was abruptly broken, for no sooner 
had the sun set than he began to shine. | then 
remembered that he had been selected in the Epicure 
at dinner to spin the traveler’s tale of that evening. 
His voice, though clear and fullin tone, had a tinge 
of melancholy in it, and we settled ourselves to 
listen to some sad tragedy of lovers, or some 
mournful story dealing with the Mystery in whose 
shadow we so closely stand. 

** Nearly everything that is worth while, includ- 
ing Sunset Limited, starts in California,’’ he said, 
‘and that which does not goes out there in after 
years and apologizes for not being born on the 
premises,—tries, indeed, as has been the fashion of 
mankind since Adam found his first excuse, to lay 
mischance at the door of Fate. It is merely the 
tribute that genius pays to perfection. For five 
years | interviewed the oldest inhabitants and 
searched the older records of Monterey, gathering 
woof here and there, bit for bit, for my weaving; 
perhaps that there is no lovelier spot than Mon- 
terey within twenty-five thousand miles of the place 
had something to do with the length and thorough- 
ness of my researches. 

**Senor Hernando Cortez was fully aware of the 
value of his name. In addition thereto he held 
considerable possessions to the extent of great 
energy. He was fully determined that Hernando 
Cortez and California should have their names 
linked together at a head of a chapter of the world’s 
history, and he felt a trifle faint when he arrived at 
Monterey and inspected the army in which he was 
to be a lieutenant,—to be exact, the lieutenant. 

‘*The army comprised fifty-six men when the 
entire force was assembled ; if you counted out the 
number who were in the guardhouse, and reckoned 
a further deduction for the Governor’s bodyguard, 
the force, even when on a war footing, did not ordi- 
narily exceed thirty men, including the band of 
four pieces. If Hernando had not felt that he was 
a whole host in himself, he would have considered 
the army a rather weak organization. At the best, 
it was a very hollow square they formed even after 
the Lieutenant taught them the value of a right 
angle by leaning them up against the adobe sides 
of the good Friars’ storehouse. At the beginning 
he made them speeches, with much waving of his 
Toledo blade, assuring them in thunderous periods 
that valor lay in spirit rather than in numbers; 
but, perceiving that many of them fell asleep under 
the influence of oratory, he discontinued speech- 


[’ was the third evening out from San Fran- 


making, and taught them to cheer the Governor in 
unison. This, however, was not until after he 
became aware of the existence of the Governor’s 
daughter. 

** There was no very stern work for a warrior in 
Monterey at that time, nor has there been since; 
the bears from the mountains would occasionally 
badly frighten his soldiers and the neophytes, and 
perhaps chase them to the very outskirts of the 
village; yet on the whole there was but little 
trouble experienced in protecting the settlement 
from its enemies, and so Hernando, longing for a 
world worth conquering, was an easy victim for the 
young archer. 

‘With no enemy but Time to kill, and that work 
growing monotonous, Hernando fell to murdering 
art, as many others, victims to the glories of a Mon- 
terey sunset, havedone. He painted marine views 
with frowning bluffs of islands, and impossible 
sunsets of chrome and vermilion that will never be 
outshone. His landlord, good easy man with no 
competition, permitted him to hang these creations 
in the parlor. The only habit Hernando had was 
of accidents; and, accidentally dropping into the 
parlor one morning, he saw gazing at his paintings 
a young lady—and a very beautiful young lady at 
that. From where he stood he could just obtain a 
half-profile view of face; a rebellious curl of hair 
strayed out over her temple, and the smiling pucker 
of the red lips could be better imagined than seen 
just then. 

*** 1! wonder,’ she said, half to herself, ‘who 
could have painted these lovely pictures?’ 

‘* If anything were needed to complete the conquest 
of Lieutenant Cortez, it were done then. The 
young lady turned and glanced at Hernando with a 
demure smile. 

** Hernando placed his hand over where his heart 
should have been, though | have good reason for 
believing that it was in his throat at the time, and 
bowed in a splendid, courtly way, that would have 
excited the admiration of Sir Walter Ralegh. 

*** You do me an exceedingly great honor,’ he 


said. 

‘* *C)-oh,’ said the young lady, smiling and blush- 
ing bewitchingly; and then to Hernando the whole 
world suddenly dwindled, changed its form, and as 
quickly assumed graceful proportions, and then 
stood before him in a young lady—a slender young 
lady with black eyes, full of fire and mirth and mis- 
chief, with rebellious black hair that strayed across 
a white forehead and red lips that were curved in a 
simply irresistible smile. Now, a young lady 
should be careful how and when she smiles. At 
her smile, men have died, battles have been fought, 
nations have crumbled, religions have perished and 
civilizations have been created,—in a few words, 
man has been utterly conquered. 

** Therefore, it being the one particular thing that 
he had no business to do, Hernando straightway 
fellin love. After that, existence in Monterey was 
both more bearable and unbearable than before— 
and this has no reference to the wily bruins who 
lay awake of nights up in the mountains planning 
to catch a nice fat soldier for breakfast. 

“Not that Hernando’s love was declined with 
thanks. But he lacked two essential things; the 
Governor’s consent and the cottage with the vines 
climbing about the windows. The former was a 
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luxury that an energetic young man bent on getting 
married can often very well dispense with ; but the 
latter was a necessity, and Hernando felt that he 
had an equal chance of getting it with that for 
slashing the green cheese of the moon with his 
good Toledo blade. The vines would grow in Mon- 
terey if he could but get the cottage for them to 
cling to; in the moonlight strolls along the beach 
he whispered something of his hopes to Carmen; 
but she laughed as young ladies have laughed since 
the time of Eve, and would not help him build his 
castles in the air—with the vines clinging about the 
windows. Still, 1 am not so certain that if he could 
have offered a cottage—but that is mere conjecture. 
So Hernando dreamed of war and desperate deeds 
and promotion and marriage, and kicked mighty 
holes in the beach of Monterey which the smooth, 
— ocean rolled in upon and quietly obliter- 
ated. 

‘* Monterey was weary of the ‘Sea Patriot,’ an 
American privateer and trader, which went cruis- 
ing up and down the coast, trading for hides and 
pelts and watching for stray British merchantmen— 
“combining business and pleasure,’ as the Nan- 
tucket skipper put it. The drum corps on board 
always played ‘ Yankee Doodle’ for the benefit 
of the mission settlement, for being a patriotic 
organization it could play nothing else. The tune 
was familiar at the beginning to the two Minorcans 
in the colony, and the Governor decided that it was 
becoming too familiar to all when the very cocks 
that crowed in the morning merely echoed ‘ Yankee 
Doodle Doo.’ 

**So, when the diversion came, it was received with 
wide-open arms. True, the good old Governor, 
patriotic man that he was, publicly announced that 
the frigate was but a ‘ bunch of pine boards under 
a bit of blue bunting’—a phrase that had found 
its way from Europe,—but in the dead of night 
when he thought of the possibility of Spain being 
drawn into the war between Great Britain and her 
American Colonies, he forgot his cannon and his 
army and arose and buried the silverware. So when 
the Silver Shilling loomed in sight in the bay of 
Monterey, while the gulls were flapping their way 
through the fog, there was joy in the fort, for the 
Spanish flag floated at the masthead, even though 
the ship had an English name. 

** From water-line to quarter-deck, the Silver Shil- 
ling was a thing of beauty and joy—unalloyed. 
Both the lady in the prow, who smiled away the 
mist, and the rudder at the stern that made the 
little fishes stare open-mouthed, were silver-trimmed 
—and it may be well to remark that in those days 
silver was more thought of than public office. 

‘The Governor missed a siesta that afternoon, 
the twelve-pounder on the hill roared a salute, and 
the army was awakened and ordered to fall in. A 
part of the army was missing, and it is recorded 
that they were severely punished for their absence 
by being deprived of their siestas for a whole month, 
though who remained awake to see that the sen- 
tences were carried into execution is not chronicled. 
Indeed, in many important matters of this kind my 
manuscript is sadly deficient; and even the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant, which I have found a 
most wonderful creation, cannot fill the omission. 

‘* After the sun had passed his midday siesta be- 
hind a cloud and was making his way with com- 
fortable slowness toward his bed in the Pacific, a 
boat was perceived to leave the new arrival. It 
bore a message for the Governor, announcing that 
Baron Heinrich Von Blummer, a gentleman on 
pleasure and adventure bent, was on board. He 
was Sailing under Spanish colors out of respect 
to his wife’s relatives, he said—and a long 
sojourn in England had made him English in 
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his ways. Altogether he was cosmopolitan. He 
announced that it would be his immeasurable 
pleasure that afternoon to come ashore and pay 
his respects to his highness, the Governor, if the 
Governor felt able on that particular day to bear 
the annoyance of the infliction. The Governor 
answered in proper spirit that he would be pleased 
to endeavor to bear up under the great honor, and 
brought out for the occasion a certain Old Bottle 
that he had reserved to meet the contingency of a 
possible official visit from Mexico. But first he 
looked up the peerage and found that the family of 
Von Blummer was a most ancient and honorable 
line of titles. 

‘*When the sun was so near home that the shad- 
ows of the trees had outgrown the trees them- 
selves, it was observed simultaneously by the entire 
population of Monterey, then either wide awake or 
busily engaged in rubbing its eyes, that a boat shin- 
ing like silver was being lowered from the Silver 
Shilling. The army, which had succeeded in form- 
ing a square, though with a lamentable gap where 
the absentees were to memory dear, now fell into 
disorder with excitement, and the Governor, who 
sat upon his fat pony as a dome surmounts a 
cupola, fell into disorderly language. 

‘* The boat grated softly on the sand, and a tall, 
dark man, with brilliant eyes and very black, a 
beaked nose and a long and rather curly beard 
sprang from the prow. The Baron, for it was he, 
bowed to the Governor in a dignified way, and the 
Governor nearly fell from his pony in an attempt to 
respond. Von Blummer’s countenance was no 
doubt striking enough; yet it did not account for 
the staring reception he received from the good 
people of Monterey. 

‘*It was his dress. From a broad-brimmed hat to 
finely buckled shoes, every bit of him was trimmed 
with silver. A silver cord, artistically looped, held 
a silver band about his imposing hat; long silver 
lace trimmed his flaring cuffs, and silver garters 
were at his knees. ; 

‘*He gained most admiration, however, in that 
wherever you would ordinarily find a button, he 
wore an English silver shilling. The shillings were 
ranged in rows up and down his great velvet coat, 
and lines of them gave a fantastic finish to the 
seams of his trousers. | dare say that he had a 
pocket or so full of good King George’s money, 
too; for as he walked one could hear a faint musical 
jingle that was mighty entrancing. Old man 
Dominguez, who was as near a lightning mathe- 
matician as the colony possessed. gazed at him for 
a full half hour without closing his mouth ; then he 
went meditatively home, and, after calculating for 
three davs between nap times, declared solemnly 
that the Baron was good any day for £7, 6 shillings. 
The Governor was mightily taken with him, you 
may believe. 

“* The officers who were with the nobleman had 
apparently the relative positions of planets ina solar 
system; they revolved about him with just suffic- 
ient silver finish to reflect his splendor. 

‘*Baron Von Blummer evidently possessed good 
judgment, for he very soon decided that he had 
never visited a more delightful port than Monterey, 
and, as others have been finding out ever since, so 
he learned it was a difficult enchantment to break 
and depart. Merry times followed; merry times 
that Hernando’s jealously thought might indeed de- 
velop into marrv times, in which he would have no 
part. For the Baron found the greatest attraction 
at Monterey a dark-eyed sefiorita, and no one could 
say through watching her changeful moods or vary- 
ing caprice that if he persisted in his ardent wooing 
he might not yet have a Governor for a father-in-law. 
The heart of a maid and the mind of a maid are a 
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combination that even a newly commissioned lieu- 
tenant cannot fathom. So the unruffled days fol- 
lowed one another placidly and the sun—aye, and 
the moon—watched placidly the comedy of life in 
Monterey. There was no sign of the end until the 
time of the great banquet on board the Silver Shil- 
ling. 
** The Baron, who had been enjoying much hos- 
pitality on shore, explained to the Governor’s wife, 
his hand on his heart, that the ladies were necessar- 
ily omitted from the list of the invited guests ; not 
that he was unappreciative of their presence—such 
a thought were incomprehensible!—but because 
there were no ladies on board to receive them. Yet 
he hoped a little later, when more elaborate prepar- 
ations could be completed, that the Governor’s wife 
would lend her gracious aid and still more gracious 
presence as patroness, when he would have great 
joy in entertaining the ladies. And he smiled 
meaningly at Carmen so that young lady dropped 
her fan in confusion, which the Baron gracefully 
returned. As for the Governor’s wife, she was so 
pleased at the compliment that she almost forgot 
her disappointment over the defeat of her curiosity. 

‘*Love may be blind, but curiosity has sharp 
eyes. Thus it happened that Carmen, who had been 
closely watching the stranger from beneath her 
long eyelashes, picked up something from the floor 
just after his departure. It was one of Baron Von 
Blummer’s silver buttons. 

** So, as you shall see, does the fate of man some- 
times hang by a thread. 

** Carmen examined the button with keen interest. 
On the obverse side was a flattering picture of the 
third George, and the reverse was elaborately 
carved, a coat-of-arms replacing the usual face. 
Carmen looked at it intently. ‘O-oh,’ she said 
suddenly. Then with hat awry, she ran down to 
the beach, where she had reason to believe that she 
might find a certain moody young lieutenant, who 
had been somewhat neglected since the arrival of 
the Mint. It may have been natuaral forwardness, 
or it may have been something that Carmen told 
him; at any rate, Hernando rowed out through 
the fog that night to the Silver Shilling instead of 
waiting for the banquet the following day. 

** Very early, indeed, the next morning the lieuten- 
ant was at the Governor’s home. Now, the Gov- 
ernor was a choleric old man, a lazy old man and a 
deceitful old man, but withal a brave old man; and 
when he heard Hernando’s story he gathered 
together all the words he had acquired through 
a stormy career and expressed his feelings until 
his pipe was out. Then the cleverest of clever 
schemes dawned upon him and he laughed himself 
into good humor again, and relit his pipe. 

** That day every invited guest of the Silver Shil- 
ling received a verbal message from the Governor. 
It has not been possible to get the text of the 
message, but there is good reason to believe that 
every recipient concluded on that eventful day that 
trouble and this life are of close association. When 
they gathered by the shore at sunset, an observer 
would have immediately classified them as a band 
of hired mourners, rather than a crowd of jolly 
Castilians and Catalonians bound for a feast. 

** The wind blew fair and hard in the mouth of 
the bay of Monterey, and the mist came rolling in 
banks on the top of a frothy, choppy sea. Her- 
nando saw indistinctly a boat from the American 
trader fly dimly by. 

** The Silver Shilling was ablaze with light. At 
the rail the guests were courteously received and 
bowed into the finest of dining-salons. The long 
tables were loaded; massive pitchers, carved and 
scrolled, plates and platters of exquisite design, 
goblets and cups of resplendent beauty, bowls and 


cellars in artistic holders, carvers and ladles, 
knives and forks, tongs and spoons, all orna- 
mented like pennant souvenirs; while from the 
ceiling hung gorgeous chandeliers of a hundred 
lights. All were of solid, shining, gleaming silver— 
a sight that would have set a sagebrush States- 
man wild with joy. Rare paintings hung upon the 
walls, fine tapestry yielded softly to the step, but 
everywhere the silver trimmings admitted of no 
comparison with other splendor. 

** At the head of the good things sat Baron Hein- 
rich Von Blummer and the Governor of Monterey, 
side by side, and to the right and left down the long 
table were alternately seated the guests and the 
officers of the good peer’s retinue. It was a splen- 
did gathering; I have that upon the authority of 
the old Governor himself, who afterwards set down 
in detail the brave display they made with their 
scarlet and gold, their laces and jewels, their witty 
speeches and their courtly compliments—to say 
nothing of the silver. Indeed, the Governor has 
written in a large, firm hand some of the jokes 
that he himself cracked upon that occasion, and 
it is with much difficulty that I refrain from 
repeating them here. Still, they were good jokes 
when it is considered that the maker knew that 
Death waited on the point, and that in their drink- 
ing the clashing of wine cup and the tolling of 
funeral bell would sound well together, since that 
night while every landsman swung his flagon aloft 
he gripped hard with the other hand the butt of a 
pistol. I would teil you more of what the Gov- 
ernor says, but he writes the hand peculiar to high 
office. 

‘* The toasts had reached the foot of the table, yet 
the Governor gave no sign. ‘ Pleasure before busi- 
ness,’ was the motto that enabled him to reap 
complacency from a field of troubles. The Baron 
arose, looked intently down the table, and his com- 
rades arose also. It was the most remarkable rise 
in silver that has occurred in the century. He 
raised his cup: 

‘** Let the vault of the heaven with rim turned up, 

Dipped deep in the sea be our brimming blue cup; 


The mad tide shall be but foam on the lip, 
And the bitterest brine sweet nectar to sip. 


‘* * We drink to bold guests who have braved stormy weather 
To honor our board with their presence to-night; 
Then drink to their health! Aye, drink all together, 
Drink to their fortune in peace or in fight! ’ 


‘“*The governor, who was something of a poet 
himself, when properly inspirited, half rose to re- 
spond, and then sank back into his chair; for, with 
thelast word of the Baron, every visitor felt the cold 
muzzle of a pistol thrust against his head, and 
something, half way between a threat and a funeral 
notice, whispered in his ear. 

‘*Baron Von Blummer looked down the line with 
a midwinter smile. I cannot findthat what he said 
is written in the Governor’s record; and the 
Governor always smoked very furiously when the 
matter was alluded to. But from this and that 
idle rumor, it is surmised that the Baron made a jest 
of the judgment of a Governor who thought to arm 
an undisciplined town, without the knowledge of 
his good friends and neighbors who happened to be 
out on the water. Healso passed sume pleasantries 
about a man who would bring armed guests to a 
banquet that they might carry away a confiding 
host as a prisoner. In the meantime, the good citi- 
zens of Monterey were being neatly trussed in their 
seats—all but one. Hernando, readily perceiving 
that though wanted he was not needed, struck his 
captor heavily, when that gentleman indulged in a 
moment of carelessness, bolted from his seat at the 
foot of the table through the open door, and dived 
straight over the rail into the misty sea. The 
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guard aimed at him as he went over, and fired. 
He went to the rail and peered into the darkness. 

‘** Has he gone below?’ inquired the Baron, 
genially, when the guard returned. The man 
nodded. 

‘* The aristocracy of Monterey spent all night in 
the dining-room of the Silver Shilling. There was 
no particular satisfaction in this, since their arms 
were bound. They could hear the creaking of spars 
and the flapping of sails, and were uneasy lest they 
were destined on an unknown journey without 
return passage. What the benevolent intentions 
of the Baron were is not known, but early the next 
morning he had his prisoners, chairs and all, 
brought up on deck. It was early and not yet light, 
for the sun arrives at Monterey in the morning 
with as little notice as a locomotive headlight 
appearing around a bend. 

** When the sun did come up, it brought a surprise 
along. Not far away, with flag flying and its guns 
in speaking attitude, was the American privateer. 
After an hour’s chase, in which neither side said 
anything, but simply sailed, the privateer was in 
hailing distance. 

‘* Forward, leaning over the rail ina most friendly 
way, was Lieutenant Hernando Cortez. Heswung 
his hat cheerfully. What the Baron said then is 
not a matter of record either. 

‘* A remark from a twelve-pounder threw up a 
long line of spray in front of the Silver Shilling. 
Baron Von Blummer seized a trumpet. 

*** For every shot, overboard goes a man from 
Monterey!’ he roared. 

** In reply a broadside crashed through the rigging 
of the Silver Shilling. A moment later the Gover- 
nor of Monterey was bidding farewell to his easy- 
chair, his meerschaum pipe and the recollection of 
good dinners, as he felt himself rise from the desk, 
poise a moment in mid-air and then fall down straight 
toward the eddying water. The ships were then as 
<lose together as two children on a dark road, and 
Hernando promptly leaped after the Governer, who 
was frightening the fishes with many spluttering re- 
marks. Another broadside thundered over them, a 
spar in falling struck the Baron on the head, and 
the trouble was over. 

‘* They fished a very wet Governor, a damp lieu- 
tenant and achair out of the brine they were in, 
and went back in triumph to Monterey. 

‘* A month later the Governor sat listening to the 
Angelus and musing over recent history. 

*** To think,’ he said to himself, ‘ that we should 
have to depend on that impudent Yankee privateer 
and its picking up of this forward lieutenant of ours 
for our rescue. . If the place we were leaving were 
less pleasant than Monterey, I would almost rather 
have not been rescued. And to think, too, that we 
should have to wait until Carmen examined one of 
these shilling buttons before finding out this Baron 
was acolossal fraud. By the patron saint of Mon- 
terey, the next gang of counterfeiters that comes 
sailing this way with its outfit aboard ship, deceiv- 
ing honest folk, will get a warm reception ! ’ 

‘** For the shilling Carmen picked up was a very 
clever counterfeit, but only a counterfeit, and of 
lead. So was the Silver Shilling, from buttons to 
chandeliers, from able seamen to the noble at the 
head, simply a gigantic fraud. 

‘* The Governor’s wife came in, fanning herself 
furiously. 

‘© *Now, what do you think?’ she cried. ‘ That 
young scamp, Cortez, no sooner got his promotion, 
than he began to make trouble. He and Carmen 
are outside now. They inform me that they are 
waiting for your blessing, for some ten days ago 
they were married, and are coming now to get your 
consent!’ ”’ Paul Shoup. 





A mineral paint mill is being constructed in 


Chico, Cal. : 
Chico. 

Visalia, Cal.; Visalia has a new ice factory. 

Fresno, Cal.; ‘The California Raisin Growers’ Association 
have arranged for new and commodious quarters, a new 
building being erected for their exclusive use. 


Santa Maria, Cal.: The beet sugar factory will be pre- 
pared to handle one hundred tons of beets daily after the 
factory opensin July. 

San Luts Obispo, Cal.: ‘The city will spend $116,000 on 
water works this year. Good times are in sight for San Luis 
Obispo. 


Globe, Ariz.: Globe is very lively and business booming. 
Water works are being built. On May 25th an excursion 
brought a large crowd from other Arizona towns to witness 
the installation of an Elk Lodge. 


Los Alamitos, Cal.: The beet sugar crop will exceed ex- 
pectations Some four hundred people are now working in 
the fields. 


New Orleans, La.: A contract has been let for the con- 
struction of the largest steel dock in the world. The South- 
ern Pacific Company is building four magnificent new 
steamers for the New Orleans trade. The political changes 
in Cuba and a greater realization of New Orleans’ advan- 
tages as a port for foreign commerce are making the city 
forge ahead at a magic-carpet rate. 

AIacerville, Cal. : 
five hundred in Placerville’s population in 
years. 


The school census shows an increase of 
the last few 


San Bernardino, Cal.: San Bernardino is rejoicing overa 
new five-hundred inch artesian well, the largest in the 
valley, and the purchase by Ludington (Mich ) lumber men 
of several thousand acres of timber, a sawmill and tollroad, 
with promise of an industry to employ several hundred 
men. 


Oxnard, Cal.: ‘Times are prosperous in Oxnard. It is 
estimated that over a thousand men are employed in the 
beet fields. 


Redlands, Cal.: The members of the First Congrega- 
tional Church raised $15,000 to enlarge the church building 
and $2,250 more for furniture and pipe organ a few days 
ago. 

Nevada City, Cal.; Nevada City has voted $28,000 in bonds 
to construct a sewer system. 


Shasta County, Cal.: In value of mineral products for 
1898, Shasta County is first, with a total of $3,510,728 out of 
$27,289,079 for the State. For the first time copper ranks 
second in value in California’s mineral products. 

Beaumont, Texas: The National Bank of Beaumont has 
just been organized. 

Ventura, Cal.: A bank building is being erected in Ven- 
tura at an expense of $20,000. 





INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


In this department it is proposed to publish from time to time 
descriptions of business openings in the growing towns along the 
line of the Southern Pacific System. The information will be 
necessarily incomplete, but care will be taken to insure accuracy 
of all statements made, the aim being to present in a conserva- 
tive manner the best opportunities rather than all the possibilities. 

The information given will be authenticated before publication 
by certificate of Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade, or of the 
Mayor or President of Board of Trustees in towns where no com- 
mercial organization exists. 

CORRESPONDENCE: The General Passenger Agent of the 
Southern Pacific Company, Pacific System, will take pleasure in 
supplementing the information here published upon application 
from responsible persons. 


Meat-packing Establishment. A Meat-packing establishment 
is desired at Visalia, Cal. Thirty thousand head of hogs are 
shipped annually from Visalia. Ice is cheap, and other condi- 
tions favorable. A second cannery, a soap factory, and a 
foundry and machine shop are also needed ; and it is believed that 
a business college would be well supported. For further infor- 
mation, address Board of Trade, Visalia. 














PASO ROBLES. 


_ Paso Robles is one of the few resorts in California 
immediately on the railroad, so that visitors have the 
luxurious comfort of a Pullman car almost to the 
door of the hotel—a step from the depot. 


The route is down the coast through California’s 
richest and most productive valleys—the Santa Clara, 
where acre after acre of fruit trees run out in long 
straight rows, appearing to the traveler as he speeds 
quickly by, like spokes in a huge wheel ; and the Sa- 
linas, with its miles of wheat fields and beet farms. 
Stanford University and the Lick Observatory are also 
on this route, and can be seen from the car windows. 

Health and pleasure are sought and found at Paso 
Robles. Those who are sick find convalescence and 
health in the hot sulphur and mud baths. The cold 
sparkling soda water (served on the table) stimulates 
the digestion and encourages the guest to meal-time 
peace and plenty. 

The country surrounding the springs is convenient 
for outdoor sports and recreation. Winding roads up 
the mountains and down the river, among the oak- 
clad hills and grassy valleys, afford many pleasant 


drives. 
-—eOo-—- 
ETNA SPRINGS. 


_During recent years there has been a tendency among 
visitors to Aitna Springs to go earlier in the season. 
Of course the majority go during middle summer, as 
that is the more popular and more convenient time. 
But knowing ones have learned that early summer and 
early fall arethe most enjoyabletimes That accounts 
for the early opening of this resort and the number of 
people who are already there. 


One feature of this health resort is that the major 
part of its guests are there regularly year after year, 
and accommodations are always engaged a season 
ahead. 

The tub and swimming baths, which are supplied 
by naturally hot mineral water, have been improved 
this year, and form a distinctive feature. While con- 
stituting a superior bath for people in perfect health, 
they are better known by the cures they have effected. 
While not conducted as a sanitarium, -Eina Springs 
is essentially a health resort. 


—@So— 
CORONADO. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Babcock have left Coronado for 
an extended trip East, going via San Francisco, 
Shasta Route, and going as far as Halifax, then home 
via Eastern cities, 

H. R. Duval and party went to Hotel del Coronado 
on the 16th for an indefinite stay. Mr. Duval is Presi- 
dent of the Florida Central Railroad, and is also a 
director of the Santa Fe Railway. He is in his private 
car, and will visit Yosemite before he returns East. 
Mrs. Duval and Miss Nellie Duval, as well as a son, 
accompany him. 

Coronado has had a wonderfully successful season 
this year—the best for several years. 

Marshall Field and party, in their private car, have 
been at Coronado forsome time. Mr. Field is always 
charmed with Hotel del Coronado, and his stays are 
ever lengthened beyond his first intention. 

Horseback riding is wonderfully popular at Coronado 
this season. 

One of the special features at Hotel del Coronado 
consists in the fish breakfasts. The guest has, in ad- 
dition to the regular breakfast, a choice of from ten to 
fifteen varieties of fine fish to select from. These fish 
are kept in a salt-water tank, and served to order, and 
are caught the morning they are served to the guests. 


Bicycle paths have been built all over the island a 
Coronado. 


The magnificent view from Point Loma has lost none 
of its well-deserved popularity. A large number of 
guests avail themselves of the tally ho excursions, 
and visit the Government Lighthouse, and the world- 
renowned ‘‘Theosophists’ School for the Study of 
Ancient Mysteries.’? Probably no ride in the world is 
so grand in scenery ; and Charles Dudley Warner says, 
“The view is one of the three grandest in the world.’’ 

Major-General William R. Shafter and party, com- 
posed of Captain and Mrs. W. H. McKittrick, Miss 
Florence Boruck, and E. H. Plummer, have been visit- 
ing Coronado. 


-—OOo-— 
CONGRESS SPRINGS. 


The accessibility of Congress Springs, being but a 
little over two hours’ ride from San Francisco, and 
reached by several trains a day, makes it a convenient 
resort for those who, for any reason, must be near the 
city. 

The Springs are about six miles from Los Gatos, 
where the orchards and vineyards of Santa Clara 
Valley begin to climb the mountains. The road runs 
through some of the largest fruit farms in the world— 
a highway of orchards and oaks, The vineyards that 
produce the Masson Champagnes adjoin the Springs. 
The hotel accommodations are ample, and strictly 
first class. The waters are used as a beverage, and for 
bathing. 

Charming drives extend in all directions—mountains 
on one side, valley and rolling hills onthe other. The 
Santa Clara Valley lies in full view, and straight across 
it, Mount Hamilton and Lick Observatory rise a shin- 
ing monument of the world’s scientific research. 


—Oo— 
YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


Harry Babcock and wife have been enjoying the 
wonders of the Valley. 

The California Press Association met in the Valley 
in the middle of May, and explored every nook and 
cranny. Thirty word workers are now ransacking 
their brains for vivid combinations of descriptive 
phrases. 

The Spiers’ party from New York spent several May 
days here. 

Over five hundred people have, in the month of 
May (to date), enjoyed the attractions of the Yosemite. 
About fifty of the attendants upon the Baptists’ Anni- 
versaries meeting in San Francisco will visit the 
Yosemite in next few days. 

The Valley is now on dress parade. Rarely has it 
been more attractive. The season bids fair to eclipse 


all records. 
-—@OSo—- 
DEL MONTE. 


Miss C. P. Kitson, Miss R. Coburn, S. A. Chase and 
Miss Gertrude Chase, of Lowell, Mass., are visiting 
Del Monte. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Africa, are here. 

Lady S. Chichester of Ireland is sojourning at the 
Del Monte. 

I. Barnett Gow, and P. McLeod Allen, of Scotland, 
are enjoying a change of climate at Del Monte. 

Among the Boston representatives at the hotel are 
Miss G. M. Payson, Miss G. M. Phillips, Dr. and Mrs. 
A. H. Smith, Mrs. H. L. Perry, Mrs. R. F. Rosen- 
heim. 


S. J. Wilkes and family, of South 
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From between the crevices of 
THE TEACHERS the big white rocks of Vermont, 
ARE COMING. _ fromforest-shrouded Maine, from 
the Blue Ridge and the low sweep 
of the land of the cotton and the cane, thence to the 
Atlantic; from cypress-draped Florida, from the 
smoky landscapes of mountain-crested Tennessee, 
from the blue grass stretches of Old Kentucky and 
the bayous of Louisiana, from that continuous vil- 
lage known as New York State and that mountain- 
walled empire, Pennsylvania; from the uplands, 
wooded slopes and rounded hills of the valley of the 
Ohio; from old Egypt where the rivers meet up 
past Lake Michigan to the Zenith City; through the 
bread basket of the country, from the lakes of 
northern Minnesota down to the pecan groves of 
Arkansas; from the mighty level of the grain fields 
of the Dakotas and the coast country of Texas, the 
eyes of the teachers are turned toward California ; 
eyes of white-headed professors of universities, 
perhaps a little dimmer than they were when fifty 
years ago thoughts first turned toward California, 
but keen as ever for the truth; eyes of staid and 
formalschool ma’ams,—spectacled eyes, perhaps, but 
with a clear understanding back of them; eyes of 
newer educators in whom the voice of authority 
carries yet an odd little tremor and whose first term 
seems to have been an experience so vast as to be 
immeasurable; eyes of young men,—eager eyes 
watching cloud-encompassed heights and seeing in 
visions things that should be join the procession of 
the things that are. 

What shall these eyes see in California? 

They will be here in July, thousands strong, con- 
veying to alert, trained, intelligent minds impres- 
sions of California to be reproduced a million times, 
perhaps, in all that country we vaguely call the 
East. 

What shall we show these eyes? 

That which shall give to the owners of the eyes 
an education. 

They are as the periodicals of the day; some, 
self-made, are well edited, and upon others have been 
bestowed the care and skill of master minds. Cali- 
fornia needs but to add a new department. 

It is not enough that the teachers should return 
home, with a bewildering remembrance of details, 
in which the shimmer of the Pacific, the crowded 
streets of Western cities, the thousand images 
hurriedly caught of towns and orange groves, 
of mountains and beet-sugar factories, of irrigating 
ditches and raisin vineyards, of great hotels and of 
peach orchards are fantastically intermingled and 
strangely modified by the never-ceasing rumble of a 
railroad train and darkened way of a Pullman aisle. 

What are we going to do about it? 

Make them stayin California until their educa- 
tion is at least begun. 


Make them remain in California until they sud- 
denly awake to a realization of the fact that they 
must skurry homeward if they are to reach there 
before the date of expiration of their introductions 
to the genial train conductors en route. 

How is this to be done? 

Talk California to them ; talk our empire on the 
sunset slope of the nation specifically, didactically ; 
having ears, they must hear, having eyes, they 
must see, having intelligence, they must under- 
stand. 

All that is needed is a committee on publicity and 
direction. 

Where is the Committee of Publicity and Direc- 
tion: 

The million and a half men, women and children 
of California constitute that committee. Upon 
some, especially they who make known by printed 
word, rests the major part of the responsibility; 
upon all it rests according to their power. They 
will be alive to their work; they shall be alive to it. 

If there is a teacher in the whole East expecting 
to come to California for the purpose only of attend- 
ing the meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation Meeting, will not that teacher kindly stay 
away? You can just as well send $2 for a copy 
of the proceedings and read that work on vour back 
doorstep and save us and yourself much trouble. 
We say Save us, because we might unknowingly 
try to instruct you concerning California. That 
would be both superfluous and ridiculous ; a wasted 
effort indeed if you intend to travel across the con- 
tinent, tarry with the crowd for a few days at the 
meeting, and then with a pocketful of souvenirs 
and a Satisfied expression turn your back on the 
real education to be obtained by the trip, and make 
tracks homeward in record-breaking time. 

Are there any such? If there are, let us address 
the others. Thereisa wonderful chasm in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains filled with the grandest handi- 
work of God. Trees towering to dizzy heights; 
domes, minarets and spires, boldly carved and of 
unspeakable majesty; mountains piled perpendicu- 
larly upon mountains, some of rounded even gran- 
deur, andothers castellated and contorted; waterfalls 
that float down from the edges of the clouds and 
lend their veils of silver to the giant walls of gran- 
ite. Are you going to miss Yosemite and lose an 
education? 

And yet Yosemite is but an item in the necessary 
list. This number could be filled with paragraphs 
of a dozen lines each upon the attractions of Cali- 
fornia, and no two paragraphs upon the same sub- 
ject. A special number of SUNSET will be printed 
in June. It has an ambitious title, for on it will 
be blazoned— 

‘** All you want to know.”’ 

Perhaps not literally true is that title, but it will 
be worth having. If youintend coming to Califor- 
nia, better send SUNSET five cents and your home 
and California addresses. 

There isn’t much more to be said now, except 
that you will do yourselves an injury and Califor- 
nia an injustice, if you do not take advantage of 
the opportunity to become personally acquainted 
with all of the principal attractions of the State. 
There will be low rates of fare for tickets every- 
where, and a million and a half people will have for 
you a hearty greeting and a reluctant farewell. 

Of course we know what the result will be. If 
five thousand teachers—five thousand of the bright- 
est minds in the world—come to California and get 
a California education, we may safely assume that 
each of these will, on an average, address a hun- 
dred students, and others, upon that subject; each 
of these in turn, at home around the dinner table 
and by the fireside, will hand the knowledge down 
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to at least five—parents, sisters, brothers, cousins, 
aunts and uncles; so that we may safely assume 
that the coming of the teachers means a California 
education in progress by Christmas next of at least 
three million people. 

After awhile we expect most of them to be worthy 
of degrees; they will be granted when knowledge 
is proved by permanent residence in California. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Between our generals in Asia, our admiral at 
Suez, and our jockey in Europe, we are attracting 
world-wide attention just now. Indeed, the Re- 
public has become an Empire whose favorite son 
never sets. 


Names to conjure with—Sherman, Grant, Sheri- 
dan—are carried by the transports just leaving for 
and arriving from Manila. Of what these great 
white ships are harbingers, San Francisco does not 
seem fully to realize. Some men, however, who 
can see farther than the nearest street car, have 
already in their mind’s eye an image of a great city 
hemming in the Golden Gate. There was a one- 
time city that grew to greatness then unrivaled, 
because it commanded the Western trade; yet, 
peerless city that it was, by the San Francisco of 
the near future it would be but a mere village, a 
decoration for a railroad crossing. Wake up, San 
Francisco! no city can be born Tyred. 


We stood on the tops of our buildings, we 
crowded the balconies and blockaded the streets ; 
we waved flags, and cheered and cried, while a 
thousand brave young fellows in suits of blue 
plunged through a worshiping crowd on their way 
to a steamer. 

Our volunteer soldiers were going to Manila. 


The dispatches told stories of gallant heroism, 
and scare-heads in our daily press hailed heroes to 
a waiting world daily—and sometimes twice with 
extras. 

Our volunteers were fighting in Manila. 


Lean, brown, languid, Servants of the Equator, 
a crowd of men in faded uniforms tread Market 
Street again. Great crowds meet them and fall 
upon their necks and weep; cannon boom forth an 
echoing welcome; we crowd the housetops and the 
buildings and the streets once more; there are 
cheers and more tears, and last summer’s battle 
flags are fluttering again. 

The volunteers have returned to their native 
strand. 


The local press publishes pictures and stories; 
an exhibition drill or two are given; there is ban- 
queting and talking by our home cavalry—I mean, 
war-horses—and responses by the boys. Medals 
are given, pleasing to the recipients, and no doubt 
blessings to the givers. 

The volunteers are at the blazing close of their 
military career. 


Some men, witk families on their hands, are look- 
ing for situations. A hero must have an honorable 
way of providing bread and butter. A fishy eye 
and a clammy hand, a demand for references, 
and an assurance that the ‘‘places are all full.” 
Besides, soldiering so often unfits a man for other 
work, you know. Perhaps, across the street— 

The volunteer is seeking a job. 

The Surveyor. 





Mr. Hugh Robison, of Hanford, has established 
a summer hotel in the famous Kings River Canyon. 
Rates are very reasonable. 








There is only one good substitute for wisdom, and that is 
real thick silence. 


‘These neckties,” went on the salesman as he exhibited 
some striking samples, ‘‘ need no praise; they simply speak 
for themselves.” 

“They do, eh?” remarked the stylish young man. 
‘Well, they make a mistake if they think every one is hard 
of hearing.” —Philadelphia Record. 

Returned Tourist—“‘ Is Mr. Goodheart still paying atten- 
tions to your daughter?”’ 

“Indeed, he isn't paying her any attention at all.” 

“Indeed? Did he jilt her?”’ 

““No; he married her.’’-—New York Weekly. 

O'Holihan—“ Is ut the trut’ that the day shift bees goin’ 
on sthrike?”’ 

O’Grady—“‘ Be gorry, ut is. The coumpany have saised 
ourr pay widout consultin’ wid the union.”—/Philadelphia 
North American, 

**T have collected six yearly subscriptions,’ said the 
rural editor, “‘and I don’t know whether to take a week off, 
or just sit around and feel good.” 

“ That’s the trouble money brings,” said his wife. ‘ Be- 
fore you went out collecting you were happy; now you’re 
unsettled. There’s nothing true but heaven !"—Ad/anta 
Constitution. 

“Remember,” said the friend, ‘that there are always two 
sides to an argument.” 

“T know it,’’ replied Senator Sorghum, sadly. ‘ That’s 
what keeps a man jumping so as to keep his opinions in 
line with the voting tendencies of his constituents.’’— Wash- 
ington Star. 

What wondrous sights our nation 
In its campaigns shall note 
With Tagal demonstrations 
And a big Visaya vote.— Washington Star. 

“T don’t b’lieve in good or bad luck,’’ said Uncle Eben, 
““oeptin’ ter dis extent: ef a man’s born wif sense he’s 
lucky, an’ if he’s born wifout, he’s hoodooed.”’ 

Wuy HE Stroop Up.—Ata protracted meeting at Hilton, 
Ga., the other day the minister preached a special sermon 
to young men, commenting at some length on the character 
of George Washington, and requested any one present who 
thought himselt George Washington’s equal to stand up- 
One young man arose. The pastor asked him upon what 
did he base his claim. 

‘‘Sir,” said the young man, ‘‘I am railroad agent at 
Hilton Station.’’—Adtlanta Constitution, 

“*Oh, my friends, there are some spectacles that one never 
forgets!’’ said a lecturer, after describing an accident he 
had witnessed. ‘‘I’d like to know where they sells ’em,’” 
remarked an old lady in the audience, who is always mis- 
laying her glasses. 

Widow—No, I don’t want any sentimental stuff on my 
husband’s tombstone. Just put, ‘‘Age 76. The good die 
young.”’ 

Shop-walker—“ She claims that you didn’t show. her com- 
mon civility.” 

Shop-girl—‘‘ I showed her everything in my department, 
sir.” 

Agriculturalist (to season ticket holder in train)—‘“‘ You 
don’t have no ticket?”’ 

Season Ticket Holder—‘ No; I travel on my good looks.’’ 

Agriculturalist—(after critically looking him over)—‘‘ Well, 
I hope you’ll ’scuse me, but I’ll bet a dollar you ain’t going 
very far.” 

She: ‘‘ When you married me you said you were well off.’” 

He: “Iwas, but I didn’t know it!’ 
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Overland Ticket Agencies. 


PACIFIC SYSTEf1. 
COUPON TICKET OFFICES. 


BAN FRANCISCO. ciccescciescees G. W. Fletcher, General Agent SEATTLE, WAGE se..00. secs .....C. J. Steeple, Dist. Pass. Agent 








613 Market St. 619 First Ave, 
SAN FRANCISCO oasesssccecveccess'ae G. E. Beach, Ticket Agent MODESTO...... re J.T. Keating, Agent 
Ferry Depot. MERCED.... re er re wes G. R. Dunn, Agent 
ORR BAND sos ciecscswiees%s ; ..M. E. De Cora, Ticket Agent FRESNO sg himwtbsiod .. 5. F. Booth, Dist. Pass. Ag 
7th Street. 1102 Mariposa St 


PRESNO Ss. .suisevasces ossccecscseeee Je F. Hixson, Agent (Depot) 
SELMA... seats : seseeees M. A. Hornbeak, Agent 
HANFORD eens 65. FePesesiesed «eM PION Avent 
VISALIA... ; ; : ...e.ee. W. St. J.Caudron, Agent 
TULARE. itive eames acwn dkms T. J. Cantwell, Agent 
BAKERSFIELD 5 C.H. Fairchild, Commercial Agent 
BAN JOBE .skscasduc sinid guia whe Clarence Haydock, Ticket Agent BAKERSFIELD .. sees. W. V. Matlack, Agent (Depot) 
Second and Santa Clara Sts. SANTA PAULA : a. odsnsshigreaure G. B. MeIntosh, Agent 

eR ROE Sp La Niacabe wae neem eres Keeinenmans H. F. Emlay, Agent SAN BUBNAVENTURBRA...5.6.0ccci-cosscawe E. Shillingsburg, Agent 
Market Street Depot. SANTA BARBARA....... ....F. M. Frye, Commercial Agent 

LOS ANGELES.... Pe re QW. Luce, A: G. P: A. 


RR A ee sas un divs ndsugscsinuadovativgee ainsi J.H. Wright, Agent 


PALO: ALTO... 5.30355 sis la coraseed dada asta t ....R Danneberg, Agent 


SAN JOSE........ ....... 1. A. Graham, Dist. Pass. Agent 


Second and Santa Clara Sts. 


BANDA CHG iss sivces eeisted css sth deurleinns J. W Lewis, Agent 
PPOs agiisss cdendacdaesae ...2€ R, Estabrook, Agent 

SAN LUIS OBISPO......... saint disidiest ..B. F. Whitmer, Agent LOS: ANGELL BS. 6 6csiscctescccaceee Charles Seyler, Agent (Depots) 
TEAC. 6.5.5; inades ...G H. Turner, Agent PASADENA oath wale I. N. Todd, Commercial Agent 








Le) ar es ceveceeeeseee DD. W. Pontius, Agent MONROVIA ...... seme iatempea .. A.W. Reese, Agent 
STOCKTON...... uemiineceabes .......C. J. Jones, Agent COVINA...... pivias .........B. F. Coons. Commercial Agent 
BCR 2 oc ciiccaweaensaneeees ..s....C. d. Ellis, Agent SANTA MONICA Gia 6g weeeee. A. W. MePherson, Agent 

Depot foot Second St. LONG BEACH airs ; .....8.R. Downs, Agent 
COLFAX.... ; soceeeeeM. Lobner, Agent WHITTIER.. ‘ . D. B. Schenck, Agent 
RENO, NEV... Sis ig a hla ene LA H. L. Field, Agent ANAHEIM ‘ si ies ..T. A. Darling, Agent 
WINNEMUCCA, NEV...... We Gek tug arees . S.H. Kitto, Agent SANTA ANA sa ‘ . O. Breeden, Agent 
BONS NGO ois sidarpceauea ss weds an esasanvens Ms OPLOW, AGORt SAN DIEGO . ceeeeeee G. H. McMillan, Commercial Agent 

















tunes ...C. A. Henry, Agent 869 Fifth St. 
errr rye G. A. Stone, Agent POMOWN Bosc Fay asreeaaasres as . G. P. Barnett, Agent 
ie saecnaatlsietts .... E. Bonsall, Agent ONTARIO rere ; ...E.T MeNeill, Agent 
WOODLAND..... OT as ..e+ee.W. E. Barber, Agent COLTON. ; : , : ..D A. Bruce, Agent 
ne OO VENMS 55 iii5 es sivns ccndnns snceedenecns R. F. Watson, Agent SAN BERNARDINO wend .. F. Donnatin, Agent 
NOMEDE MO car wney sesaedsses os tieasty ..+eeeeeJ3. H. Williamson, Agent RIVERSIDE....... .. G. B. Ocheltree, Commercial Agent 


cat Le 10 0) a eae a W.H. Jones, Agent BE DLANDS © viiiescsicad scesieas eereeeeeeeeC. H. Eaton, Agent 
REDDING.... eek aitkn ae ie sieleeeiaisis vee Mee SOPOID, Ament VUMA..A. oat . : .H W. Filbert, Agent 
PCL. AP Gp CSE | ASRS Re gc Sia d ue OR D. L. Rice, Agent MARICOP As A. oT oc ciaicc ciicesieas , .. C.W. Wardwell, Agent 
GRANT'S PAGS) OR  ..sseeseccccss i ....Geo. Estes, Agent PHENIX, A. T eer : eer M. ©. Bicknell, Agent 
BOSEBURG, OfRo..6605 cccccsecces iia Sioa ter L. B. Moore, Agent TUCSON, A. T.. gates heist da ae ..C. M. Burkhalter, Agent 
BOGE ME, OR 5s 6oseccsesc sex pat eeweaaad tans L. G. Adair, Agent BENSON, A. 1 src loa aie Seervecserevevely Se Webater, Agent 
ALBANY, OR.ecece-ss.0... Saisie ie a aaa C. K. Fronk, Agent BOWIE: NG Misi se diwvcswiess sis bec W. H. Dresser, Agent 
SALEM, OR........ Mer Tee TET eee . .. W.W. Skinner, Agent LORDSBURG, N. M isis cies vie ois ep ecg swale dae OOO, Agent 
WOODBURN, OR sid\disie Sse aeenamiehaie So Mes WECOX, ARONt DEMING, N. M asd ayhaty ......C. B. Bosworth, Agent 
PORTLAND, OR................J. B. Kirkland, Dist. Pass Agent 1 y] OE: ca. | Sane bs °+. Ge ..T E. Hunt. Commercial Agent 
PORTUAND; OB iicgasccecsnevace C. V. McKelvey, Agent (Depot NOGATS AS Divs seicicssaveas Lenenaemeeeaes R. J. Zeimet, Agent 
TACOMA, WASH. e >. J. Steeple, Dist. Pass. Agent HERMOSILLO, MEX...........-.... .F. J. Harrington, Agent 

1108 Pacific Ave, GUAYMAS, MEX.. sinjeckOaiatale, Go'eaes parnasice T. Marcor, Agent 


ORDER TICKET OFFICES. 


TA BED, BIL ois eissccdvasewences Mrs. N H. Pease, Agent HILLSBORO, OR iiicssccccvess ..ee-...C B. Frissel, Agent 
CABE GRAMM, BID. sisiccscccceccwedvaaa sieved J. Moores, Agent CORNELIUS, OR........:..4. ‘tea tneaay tamer A. G. Lucos, Agent 
CACHISE, ARIZ .. J.J. Rath, Agent FOREST GROVE, OR........ i aeeeeu vee I. G. Singleton, Agent 
BATTLE MOUNTAIN, NEV........... .F. A. Limbaugh, Agent NORTH YAMBILT, OR 36. ssesccccsvne Mrs. F, D. Stolt, Agent 
PAZABAIO, NODW. cieccicsccvcieseowe ccecssseeed. A. Ferraro, Agent DEO MON IV iy OR oickcceiscccica seddevewned G. A, Willcox, Agent 
TE OC) 2 Ge (| SS ars M. V. Lippincott, Agent Dag g MOE sins 's. dealeterers Saiwsseeceaien Teer er. B. F. Lucos, Agent 
DAT AID, OE is vsccavcdcna ow Seivcsakhwan . J. E. Farmer, Agent INDEPENDENCE, OR «6.506000 ...E. L. Hoppengarner, Agent 
eipaeeae G. M. Bassett, Agent CORV ALEIS,. OBe.ic cise svicccecs pieamancagaateaa aie A.S. Pence, Agent 
COTTAGE GROVE, OR...... ssbeesegesasest ie Le AWIOy, Agent NEWBERG, OR. <i... 0200.5. isles edscersecs GOO. We Cutts, Agent 
JUNCTION CITY, OR...... seeeeeeees» Wim. M. Erriman, Agent DAYTON, OR... : See aewsak dh oc0¢. cede and ee kee RES eI 
PURSE MOMs 51a cle ioicia'sicieie cinis w's\aipiaignia Wet ore reidwiert A. Barham, Agent SHERIDAN: OR iiiicsisics seis nT ae ...L. B. Hinman, Agent 
BGRLES AAU IN | MORD 5 i.a' ss snisjens a nts eieivienaing se sowie F. U. Hickok, Agent DALLES waxlntelesred sadaine ae aeaReme gee: Ieee OO, Ament 
MATTE: BOER Ci ceiaskeuseeakian ace eee %. O. Thomas. Agent VAC ON, (OR is dsiccinssee aialdid vee M. Montgomery, Agent 
MOREMINANOIN MRA Ry AORR cians ccivis ae ipa cowie’ snus E. E. Boyd, Agent BROWNSVILLE, OR 




















A RRP Re se S604. secede BOVE, Ament 
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ET TICES awa Kban nocd aauecensennee sess .C. H. Eckhart, Agent RARE CEO vccias new aswaekesusieavesucs wees S. F. Warren, Agent 
GEOR E svsnnses eke ea aon lacke bibs ences ..W. B. Wilde, Agent TOTA..5.0%5 nas , Ree ee eye ......3. 8. Brown, Agent 
HOLLISTER...... ca ceheieen ‘ a A Johnson, Agent BLACKS ; M. C. Gordon, Agent 
WATSONVILLE rr eT ere ....E. E. Harvey, Agent ARBUCKLE..... PNP eer pe eT Ta D. R. Nason, Agent 
MONTEREY. seee Wal seu eu ea’ ....F S. Berry, Agent DUNNIGAN.. . ceanbe am ....W. Sehuckman, Agent 


PACIFIC GROVE.,. oe aveexe ...Mrs, C. S. Pierce, Agent WILLIAMS..... eae sascevecesssneeee Gs Peon, Agent 





KINGS CITY.. ries ......W.G, Stevenson, Agent COLUSA JCT .. penoee .e+seeeeeek. D. Hamel, Agent 
i i: rere ees . H. C. Remington, Agent MAXWELL...... ees sasseves ovoroky as MUShEtL Agent 
PASO ROBLES. . aheces .... J. A. Deacon, Agent fi tis ran cae iaiseeeaeaw W. W. Scott, Agent 


SANTA MARGARITA........ ~ ......J.M Cramer, Agent GERMANTOWN... dheisheas eae Kea eeaae eee F. D. Smith, Agent 
PLEASANTON.......... eke Feceee .L.C Walters, Agent oo 8) | : Sih sinale se Se deniew ashe ae MURR, Sum 
LIVERMORE... (SE PLASw heb avucheciwnins snes Ma een, MeL SPEIER do sin Siew sna ves en eben SSPE ey C.D. Smith, Agent 
DR ccnn ces SReGredeseGuahewseuben pean es eeee FE, Hevey, Agent MARTINEZ.... kpaucbRaee's ee ...R. B. Boland, Agent 
VALLEY SPRINGS...... os J.D. Barker, Agent ANTIOCH....... uae ; eee C. F. Merrill, Agent 
TC neekckunthakavennsens<e Suak J.H. Sargent, Agent BRENTWOOD.... FP nr ee P.W Compton, Agent 
en SeKSaNRAbATO sess RARE eer yer S. Crilley, Agent MONTE As, wsieachapuiccu: 4nuakenes .....L. C. MeMurtry, Agent 
IONE..... cau KOS ENN SASS aden e soc eines. We MNEs Ieias RNS RAPER Gu UO 6 isccs oss eaceuncressoe eee nee F. W. Weihe, Agent 
ELK GROVE......... cance sun ereane seus G. W. Mead, : DOS PALOS..... .G.S. Ayres, Agent 
PE ACERVELLE.... ..0cce cscesee neh ikhewne ced Oee ae ees ee FIREBAUGH F. W. Hosmer, Agent 
Picci chbevheveseavedenenncesnsed -. G. Humphrey, Ag TURLOCK PN ee ee Jno. H. Sobey, Agent 
SUPE bubeuckes oxeves ocaphcneseeisesue FE. C. Crawford, Agent MADERA..... inal eebersnkonsaus meee G. Abbey, Agent 
... A. G, Love, Agent FOWLER..........  Gewbese chaeeehen skank Geo, A, Leon, Agent 
T. H. Mitchell, KINGSBURG............- ssn snesbeenssons ...J W. Spear, Agent 
W. F. Wildman, Agent THRAVEG..W20005- Saeuekek bev oseemeKeh . W. W. Martin, Agent 


NEVADA CITY / eg ee a Sea ERPGIBRIGT oo Scaceadescdoecss scassnrsaesel A.A. James, Agent 
GRASS VALLEY \**""" Pn ee -G-RY. TT EMOORE J. S. Nisbet, Agent 


IG 66 580545558500 00 Sd b6KS weeded ceeds C. B. White, Agent Ul - |) Lay weeeseeeeeeee C. L. Bancroft, Agent 
Ds. VR WEEE 650 sss nccvsscee . as. McCudden, Agent SANGER JCT........ 
(op ea |  F * re P. W. Phillips, Agent PORTERVILLE... 
ST. HELENA... onenes cosesscces. 6000ssserect: DOCKES, Agent DELANO......... 
CALISTOGA... ce sessecececes o6s .2e0sscces eee Eee Oey, BORE TEHACHAPI... 
DME OSE nss saseesee. is bantessité ......8. F. Ellison, Agent MOJAVE... 
WINTERS..... eo heuhaasUhe 1AbW rev nee .... das, Robinson, Agent REEDLEY . 4 ; 
BENICIA... ...Wm Dwyer, Agent DINUBA...... ABP ee ae an eS W.J Dechman, Agent 














..E. C. Southworth, Agent 





SUISUN ......... . vette eeee O R. Sheppa, Agent SOLDIERS’ HOME.. teemseubecss see. W.S. Brasher, Agent 
ELMIRA........... .sssn hou Ira A. Morris, Agent ee J.J. Vance, Agent 
PORT COSTA..... Sous eke Seats L. NX. Buttner, Agent COMPTON «oooccnccsccccuce _.G. S. Stone, Agent 


DIXON.. kee ; cbsensehaine .....d. D. Grady, Agent “UN Se Se oe BEM f Jno, Simpson, Agent 
Os Fe a ye ..L. Davidson, Agent PETAR caown scuxesedinnm = ......Mrs. M.D. Fraser, Agent 
ee (KARR .. L. B. Clarke, Agent ORANGE........ G. Sproul, Agent 


WHEATLAND..... atnen wee J.E Blackford, Agent = TUSTIN........... 2 bamboae oveuauce sence E. Hollaway, Agent 





GRIDLEY ....... SeMetehaneas enue .-..-.Geo, W, Blair, Agent SAN PEDRO . F. Wetherby, Agent 
BIGGS........ ease secs eascccrecccceceee d. A. Foster, Agent 

|!) Ree ree eT Ty cneeuee ......A. H. Reager, Agent DN i a a te oe thle he Dal Geo, Schusher, Agent 
VINA...... seeeeees -..-.J3. E, Murray, Agent PUMA OUN IEA 6555 iss sen oop iascobhenane eae H.I Hanscom, Agent 
rEHAMA ; Jewnsrinecrnahecies Wee, SONICK AGOht SAN GABHING ..... W. L. Lippincott, Agent 






COTTONWOOD..... SeecRiekace : cane Seott, Agent Archibald, Agent 
REED Mincbassss cap Gcnseatceees oe W.S. Anderson, Agent . E. Gove, Agent 
DUNSMUIR.... te teeee ees -L. J. Lambert, Agent LORDSBURG..............2ccssecceeeeeees . ALR. Peck, Agent 
SISSON ...... 0.0.2 se sees eee teteeeee C.F. Galbreath, Agent BERR UE snc n acc ous ssenescaweewnesebuwe .G. W. Caldwell, Agent 


MONTAGUE.. she cescvcvecs osoeG, KE. Beckwith, Agent SPADRA... , S Woodworth, Agent 





a kiksbe cosine ccovweadeeeses ‘ebewapeeenel J. HH, Foster, Agent CUCAMONGA, . Scullin, Agent 
KLAMATHON.. bed sannchece . -......Geo. Phelps, Agent CRRA UO Nc ocwacasnuvadecwus >. Gordon, Agent 
PICO EE ope iKsnonndewsssneeesbweedee S.J. Smith, Agent BEAUMONT......... Keane, Agent 
i fe PEE Sherrer ...+.+-L. Schuckman, Agent BANNING H. Gates, Agent 


Oe SS ae ae = -+++..... W. H. Dixon, Agent DUARTE 


ATLANTIC SYSTET1. 


ATLANTIC SYSTEM—T. & N. O. R. R.—G. H. & S. A. RY. 


COUPON TICKET OFFICES. 


See. RUUD an cGheca<ksexsenedonsce Theodore Ensign, Agent GOLIAD. 


.G. E. Cross, Agent 


. Agent 






FERRY LANDING............. vecbecucekeen D. Halloran, Agent BEEVILLE... , Agent 
LA PAVE TEE. cccncsss B. J. Pelleran, Agent TOMER RMY MUUEES Css ch vsnaneaucnnscs<aeunus Charles Boedeker, Agent 
I cic ceatabiccen W. D. Coleman, Agent CEP aos kcvasn eens cxaees ois W. Littlefield, Agent 





"COREE Ee ee ee Ne Re R. M. Jones, Agent DA GRANGE.....<6<... ». Shruptrine, Agent 
Po ee ciceise en J.E Porter, Agent WEIMAR....... A. P. Shatto, Agent 
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Overland via Southern Pacific 





The three overland routes of the Southern Pacific Company, and the number of connecting lines at 
New Orleans and E] Paso, Ogden and Portland, enable it to offer the traveler a pleasing variety of routes, 
both on its own lines and beyond, and the through car service is so comprehensive that the Pacific Coast can 
be reached from nearly every large city in the United States, or vice versa, without change of cars. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 


SUNSET ROUTE. 


EAST BOUND. 


No. 9. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS— Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to New Orleans, without 
change; also San Francisco to Los Angeles. Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Lathrop to Los Angeles Daily. 


MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via El Paso and New Orleans. Personally conducted. 


TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Wash- 
ington, D.C. Personally conducted. 


WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Chicago, via El Paso and Kansas City. Personally conducted. 


THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Cincin- 
nati via E] Paso and New Orleans. Personally conducted. 


FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Washing- 
ton, D.C. Personally conducted. 


No. 25. THE OWL—SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS 
ANGELES LIMITED-—Solid Vestibuled Train. Day 
Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car 
and Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to Los 
Angeles; Dining Car San Francisco to Tracy. Daily. 


OGDEN 


EAST BOUND. 


No. 1. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Kansas City, via U. P. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver via R.G. W. 

and D. &R. G. 


* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to 


Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 


* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to Chi- 
cago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas City. 


* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Denverand Omaha 


* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. 
Louis, via Denver and Kansas City. 
Tourist Sleeper Los Angeles to Omaha via Union Pacific. 


No. 3. SAN FRANCISCO AND CHICAGO SPE- 
CIAL Daily—Vestibule double Drawing-Room Sleeping 
Car and Composite Buffet Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibule Drawing-Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Denver. Dining Car service San Francisco to Chicago. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Chey- 
enne and Omaha. 


*These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge of 
Excursion Managers, and connect at Chicago with similar cars running through 
to Boston. 


SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 15. OREGON EXPRESS Daily— Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Dining Car between Redding and Glendale. 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Paul, 
via Portland and Tacoma. 


WEST BOUND. 


No. 10. SUNSET EXPRESS— Buffet Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars New Orleans to San Francisco without change; 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco. Tourist Sleeping Car, 
Los Angeles to Lathrup Daily. 

MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco (Tuesday from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Washington, D.C., to 
San Francisco (Wednesday from New Orleans). Personally 
conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Francisco (Wed- 
nesday from Kansas City, Thursday from Ft. Worth). 
Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Cincinnati to San Fran- 
cisco (Friday from New Orleans), Personally conducted. 
FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Washington, D. C. to San 
Francisco (Saturday from New Orleans). Personally con- 

ducted. 

No. 26. THE OWL—SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS 
ANGELES LIMITED-—Solid Vestibuled Train. Com- 
posite Buffet Car and Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars Los 
Angeles to San Francisco; Day Coach Bakersfield to San 
Francisco; Dining Car Tracy to San Francisco Daily. 








ROUTE. 


WEST BOUND. 

No. 2. SAN FRANCISCO AND CHICAGO SPE- 
CIAL Daily ~- Vestibule Drawing-Room Sleeping Car and 
Composite Buffet Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Cheyenne 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to San Fran- 
cisco. Dining Car service Chicago to San Francisco. 

No. 4. ORIENTAL MAIL Daily— Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Kansas City to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Cheyenne. 

Tourist Sleeping 
7.G.andR G. W. 

WEDNESDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car St. Louis to San Francisco, via Kan- 
sas City and Denver. 

THURSDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, 
via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas 
City and Colorado Springs. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Pueblo. 

Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los Angeles, via Omaha 
and Pueblo. 

FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car, Omaha to Los Angeles, via 
Union Pacific 

* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge of 

Excursion Managers. 7 


Car Denver to San Francisco, via D. & 


ROUTE. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 16. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Dining Car between Redding and Glendale. 
WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to San 
Francisco via Tacoma and Portland. 


For more detailed information concerning the Through Car Service on SUNSET, OGDEN 
and SHASTA ROUTES see Overland folders of Southern Pacific Company and principal connecting 
lines, or communicate with agents of the Southern Pacific named in SUNSET. 




















EARTH'S CRUST 


Aq |OU will see more of its 

| strange and wonderful 

=/ features, more of its 
beauty, more of its inhabitants, 
and enjoy the best America affords 
in the way of handsome trains, 
punctual service and careful at- 
tention for ‘ons comfort if ie 
travel via the ° a é 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY > 


SUNSET, OGDEN AND SHASTA ROUTES 








en route to the 


CONVENTION 
AL Los Angeles.’. 
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Liberal Rates for Round Trip Tickets, With choice of routes and stopover privileges. 
Don’t conclude arrangements for your trip until you have learned of the advan- 
tages offered by these routes. cAny agent named on pages 1, 31 and 32 Will 
furnish rates and complete information on request. 





























